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T.LC—A Meaningful Policy Name 


for a Brand-New Atlantic Contract 


One of the most favorable ordinary life contracts available 
has just been offered by Atlantic Life. It is called T.L.C.— 


True Low Cost—Total Life Coverage. 


In spite of low premium rates the T.L.C. is a standard 


ordinary life policy with usual underwriting requirements. 


Premiums are level; all riders are available, and coverage 


is not reduced in later years. 


Full commissions are paid on the T.L.C. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER, Dr. FitzGerald started his life 





oe 
The professional maris very occupation 


insurance program with this company 41 years ago. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


creates a special need for life insurance’ 


A message for young professional men by Leslie M. FitzGerald, D.D.S., D.sc. 


Past President, American Dental Association 


_—— once said to me, ‘If a pro- 
fessional man has money to invest, 
itis because he has a busy practice. If he 
has a busy practice, he has little time to 
Study investments.’ 

“Almost any professional man will con- 
firm this analysis. And it should lead him 
to consider the special advantage of life 
insurance for him. This is one investment 
that is worry-free and involves no drain 
on his time and energies. 

“In my own case, conviction about life 


insurance came long before I learned of 
its value as an investment. The death of 
my father and the sacrifices my mother 
made to educate her five children taught 
me many things . . . one was the value of 
life insurance as protection for a family. 

“The professional man, of all people, 
should appreciate the value of professional 
help. A trained life insurance counsellor 
can make the difference between order 
and confusion in planning a farsighted 
insurance program.” 


HOW LONG IS IT SINCE YOU 
HAVE REVIEWED YOUR 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


IRTHS, deaths, marriages, changing 
B needs, taxes...all affect protection 
plans. A life insurance program needs re- 
view at least every two years. 

You'll find real assistance when you call 
upon a Northwestern Mutual agent. He 
is trained to give understanding advice. 
His company is one of the largest in the 
world. It has over 98 years’ experience. 


Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers 
so many significant advantages, including 
low net cost, that no company excels it in 
that happiest of all business relationships— 
old customers coming back for more. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2% hesurance Company 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


APPEARING IN: TIME, JANUARY 10 AND FEBRUARY 7; IN NEWSWEEK, FEBRUARY 21 AND MARCH 21 





Which beats 


faster... 


a drummer or 


YOUR HEART? 


When a march . . . such as “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” . . . is played in standard marching time, the 
bass drummer beats his drum around 70 times a minute. 


Your heart, however, beats even faster . . . about 72 
times a minute or more than 4,000 times an hour. More- 
over, your heart, unlike the drummer, never gets a chance 
to rest, save for a fraction of a second between beats. On 
and on it beats to pump about 240 gallons of blood 
throughout the body every hour, year in and year out. 


Multiply the heart’s hourly output of work by the days, 
months and years that it functions during an average life- 
time, and you will realize how wonderfully sturdy and 
efficient the healthy heart is. 


The heart also has remarkable reserves of strength and 
recuperative powers. Even after it has been seriously im- 
paired, the heart is often capable of continuing its work 
for years . . . if care is taken not to overburden it. 


Yet, despite the strength of the heart, diseases of this 
organ lead all other causes of death. There are many reasons 
why fatalities from heart disease have mounted. For ex- 
ample, more and more people are living to older ages 
when hearts naturally lose their ability to carry on. 


If you would keep your heart working efficiently through- 
out life, never wait for symptoms to jolt you into giving 


it the consideration it deserves. Indeed, if you are approach- 
ing middle age, now is the time to help your heart by 
following such safeguards as these: 


1. Have regular, thorough health examinations. These 
are important not only for detecting heart trouble 
early, but also for detecting other diseases that could 
affect the heart. 


2. Slow down after 40. Make a determined effort to elim- 
inate hurry, bustle and over-exertion from your daily 
life. If you want to continue sports, don’t overdo 
them. 


Don’t overeat. Mortality from heart disease occurs 
one and one half times more often among overweight 
people than among those of normal weight. This is 
reason enough for keeping your weight down. 


4. Get the rest you need. Plenty of sleep and relaxation 
contribute much to both your physical and mental 
health. When you relax, so does your heart. 


Should heart disease occur, it should not necessarily 
mean the end of useful, rewarding activity. In fact, even a 
damaged heart may outlast a much stauncher heart that 
is abused, providing a person really takes care of his or 
her heart and protects it against undue strain. 
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This advertisement is one of a continuing ser.¢s 
sponsored by Metropol tan in the interest of our 


two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday-Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, Nationa) Geographic. 
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It Was a Good 
Old Year 


Up on the seventh floor, the Actuaries 
are busy preparing the year-end figures, 
which will be available for publication 
before long. 


Just guessing, it looks like our gain in 
life insurance was just about equal to the 
previous year which was our best. The 
year had its problems, as they all do, but 
it was fun, and we're all ready for a bigger 
one in 1955. Hope you are. 


THE. 


me) NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


AAW COU _AG KK 
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LIFE INSURANCE 
THES 


are our specialty 


=1@)5[ Cc). Be 10) Oe ee) long a.) 


: Inqu ries invited 


WALTER C. GOREY CO. 


life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


% Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE rom 
1952 1953 1954 1953-1954 
$2,354 $2,584 
2,662 2,779 
3,389 
3,246 


Month 


November 
December 





$31,392* $36,165*  $44,878* 


TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 


$1,470 $1,653 
1,490 25 
1,728 
1,747 
1,696 


1,847 

1,788 

1,924 

November ‘ 1,966 
December s 2,215 





$20,158* $23,468* $25,034* 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 


$458 $444 
543 
593 
553 
619 
553 
508 
535 
September 528 
October : 572 
November 559 
December 451 485 





$5,987 $6,506 


TOTAL GROUP SALES 


$243 

394 

266 613 

367 631 

638 479 

484 558 

380 441 

340 469 

September 482 441 

October 375 374 
November 404 513 7,469 
December ; 1,035 1,135 





$5,247* $6,191* $13,259* 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than those stated as 
the yearly total due to the exclusion of credit life insurance 
and year-end adjustments from the monthly figures. 

Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association 
and Institute of Life Insurance. 
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life insurance stocks 


Bid Prices 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1955 Range Jan. 


Low 14, 1955 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. .......e.essccees 166 169 


Colonial Life Insurance Co. 90 96 
Columbian National Life Ins, Co. ......... 5 89 91 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ......... 402 440 
Continental Assurance Co. ............+5.. 94 99 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. .............. 84 8614 
Gull Eade TRSRERRSS DO. cvccscccccccccccecs 26% 27% 
Jvfferson Standard Life Ins. Co. .......... 93 87 89 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 1200 1290 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. ......... é 27% 28% 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 106 112 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. ............ 352 370 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ........... 87 88 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. ........ 75% 75% 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. .......... 78 78 
Travelers Insurance Company 1870 1920 
BD. Bee BOOS TR. bnccsccsccccccccce 126 126 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. ............ 65 66 


new directors 


Canada Life: J. G. Hungerford, president, National 
Trust Company and W. F. Macklaier, Q.C., senior 
partner in the firm of Hugessen, Macklaier, Chis- 
holm, Smith & Davis of Montreal. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): Hubert F. O’Brien, president, 


A. P. Smith Manufacturing Company, East Orange, 
N. J. 


Guardian Life (N. Y.): Arthur F. Lafrentz, presi- 
dent of American Surety Company of New York 
and Surety Fire Insurance Company. 


Lutheran Brotherhood (Minn.): Thurman G. Over- 
son, executive secretary of the board of trustees and 
manager of the trust funds of Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, replaced the late Herman L. Ekern. 


Republic National (Texas): Jesse Sanders, III, 
assistant secretary. 


Union Labor Life (N. Y.): Peter W. Eller, chair- 
man of the board of governors.of the Building 
Trades Employers Association of New York. 


sales by states 


EVADA SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE OF INCREASE 
Ni: ordinary life insurance sales in November with 
Utah second and Arizona and Wyoming tied for third, 
it is reported by the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, which has analyzed November sales 
by states and leading cities. Countrywide, ordinary busi- 
ness increased 13% in November, compared with No- 
vember, 1953, while Nevada sales gained 57%, Utah 
49% and Arizona and Wyoming both 41%. 

For the first eleven months of 1954, with national 
ordinary sales up 6% from the year before, Arizona led 
with an increase of 22%, with Nevada in second place, 
up 18% from the year before. 

Among the large cities, Detroit showed the greatest 
rate of increase for November, with a gain of 34%. 
Chicago was next, with purchases up 25%. Boston led 
for the eleven months with a gain of 9%. 
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an Pacific Mutual’s 
SELECTION 
Process 


helped Arthur K. Coty (Los 
Angeles) determine that he 
could succeed, and opened the 
way for his meteoric rise to 
top rank standing in the Big 
Tree Leaders Club within his 
first year, and to production 
leadership of the W. W. Stew- 
art General Agency — one of 
Pacific Mutual’s foremost — 
in his third year. 


Quality is the dominant 
objective in all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LIFE Since 1868 » ACCIDENT Since 1885 + SICKNESS Since 1904 
RETIREMENT PLANS Sirice 1919 + GROUP INSURANCE Since 1941 





HERE’S AN IMPORTANT FACT: 


The Travelers writes all forms - 


of Lafe surance! 


t’s important because with The Travelers 
I you are sure to find the dependable, 
guaranteed cost Life Contracts you want to 
provide for your clients. Whether you are 
recommending business lines or family pro- 
tection; retirement, mortgage, or educational 
plans, you will find something tailor-made for 
your use among the list of popular Travelers 
Life contracts. 


And, it’s important to know, too, that The 
Travelers is always ready to assist you make 


selling easier through a wide assortment of 


specialized sales tools, promotional materials, 
and full page national ads in leading publica- 
tions. 

Why not talk over The Travelers Life con- 
tracts with a Travelers Life Manager or Gen- 
eral Agent? He is ready to help you! 


The Travelers 1insuRANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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**x* Although 1954 was a year noted for the favorable 
action of common stocks in general, the performance 
of the shares of stock life insurance companies far out- 
shadowed that of the market as a whole. This reflected, 
in part, the record breaking production and excellent 
operating results of the companies. Our tabulation of 
Life Insurance Stocks on page 13 shows market bid 
prices at the close of the years 1951 to 1954 inclusive 
together with the percentage of change reflected by these 
quotations. 


*kk While life insurance is one of the most stable of 
institutions, yet within it there is constant change. New 
companies are formed and older companies expand their 
operations, increase their resources, merge and change 
their titles. The year past was no exception to this 
general rule as in amount of resources of new legal 
reserve life insurance companies formed it was second 
only to the record year of 1953 and in number of such 
companies formed it equaled the all-time high of that 
year. Our annual compilation of Company Changes 
appears this year on page 15. 


*** Tn our January issue we published part of a report 
on Life Insurance Investments in 1954. That article 
gave some of the general outlines and trends and 
treated specifically such matters as interest rates, 
the valuation of securities and the sources and uses of 
capital funds. The second and concluding article of this 
series considers the administration’s monetary and debt 
management policy, the voluntary home mortgage credit 
program and the investment outlook. It appears on 
page 17. 


*** Many life insurance companies maintain conserva- 
tion departments whose sole purpose seems many times 
to be only the pursuit of the deserting policyholder 
with little attention paid to the remaining policyholders. 
Yet these departments, and indeed tlie entire company, 
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have the responsibility of keeping satisfied policyholders 
on the books. Unless an insured remains with the com- 
pany for at least a few years, the acquisition cost can- 
not be regained. On page 19 is a consideration of the 
sphere of the home office underwriter in Underwriting 
for Persistency. 


*%*kk The life insurance man who is working toward 
the establishment in a company of a sound retirement 
program will be working with the head of the personnel 
department as well as with the manager of the insur- 
ance department of the company. As with all selling, it 
is of the utmost importance that he understand the pat- 
terns of thought and be able to meet on a common 
ground all of the principals with whom he will be deal- 
ing. For this reason we are printing the article Pensions 
and Employees on page 23. It shows how a personnel 
man looks at some of the relationships between a pen- 
sion plan and the employees with whom he works. 


*** No one can say definitely what the ideal health 
insurance program for a particular industrial company 
should be. It depends on a variety of factors including 
the employer’s ability to finance or help finance the 
program. However, in general, such a program should 
make as comprehensive as possible provision for all con- 
tingencies including loss of income, cost of hospitaliza- 
tion and medical services and the expenses resulting 
from serious and protracted diseases or major accidents. 
Industry Programs of health insurance are considered 
in the article on page 27. 


*k*k Very often the biggest managerial problem of an 
agent or broker is the volume of bookkeeping work 
which must be kept up-to-date. Yet there is a reluctance 
to make the needed expenditure to install a modern sys- 
tem. The advantages of Machine Accounting both from 
the viewpoint of personnel and of efficiency are de- 
scribed in the article on page 51. 










































. . . because you're looking at sales! 
Sell cur new non-can Accident-Sickness- 
Hospitalization Policy — now separate 
from Life, now combined with Life. 


If you're looking for Sales, write today! 


Fer particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Marager 





































































































































































company developments 


IDAHO Examined 
Idaho Mutual Benefit Association .............. Boise, Idaho 


KENTUCKY Admitted 
Jackson Life Insurance Co. ...........2.s200. Memphis, Tenn. 


LOUISIANA Licensed 
Audubon Life Insurance Co. ................ Baton Rouge, La. 
Louisiana National Life Insurance Co: ...... Baton Rouge, La. 










MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
Loyal Protective Life Insurance Co. ............ Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. ........ Springfield, Mass. 


MISSOURI Admitted 

Fidelity Life Assn., A Mutual Legal Reserve Co. ..Fulton, III. 

Pinnacle Old Line Insurance Co. ............ Little Rock, Ark. 

NEBRASKA Examined 

Woodmen of the World Life Ins, Society ........ Omaha, Neb. 

NEW JERSEY Licensed 

Interstate Life Insurance Co. ..................Newark, N. J. 
Admitted 

Occidental Life Insurance Co. ............ Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stuyvesant Life Insurance Co. ...............-/ Allentown, Pa. 

NEW MEXICO Admitted 

Bankers Security Life Insurance Co. ....Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Woodmen Accident and Life Co. .............. Lincoln, Nebr. 
Merged 

Southwestern Mutual Insurance Assn. ........ Santa Fe, N. \. 

with 
Rocky Mountain Life Insurance Co. ....... Albuquerque, N. \. 
ee ee Clovis, N. M. 





with 
American Equitable Assurance Society ...... Little Rock, Ark. 


NEW YORK Examined 
Empire State Mutual Life Ins. Co. .-........ Jamestown, N. Y. 
Postal Lite Insurance Co. ..................New York, N. Y. 








PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company............. Baltimore, M¢ 
National Bankers Life Insurance Co. .......... Dallas, Texas 
Examined 
Catholic Knights of St. George .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Most Excellent Assembly of the Artisans’ 
Order of Mutual Protection ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philanthropic Mutual Life Insurance Co. ....Phitadelphia, Pa. 
Russian Brotherhood Org. of the U.S.A. ......Philadelphia, Pa. 


Zivena Beneficial Society of America .......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 





TEXAS Licensed 

American Merchants Life Insurance Co. ........ Dallas, Texas 

Arnett-Benson Life Insurance Co. ............ Lubbock, Texas 

Colonial American Life Insurance Co. ..Corpus Christi, Texas 

Equitable Insurance Company of Texas ...... Hawkins, Texas 

Standard Service Life Insurance Co. .......... Austin, Texas 
Admitted 

Lee National Life Insurance Co. .............. Shreveport, La. 
Reinsured 

Armed Forces Life Insurance Co. ........ San Antonio, Texas 

Austin Mutual Life Insurance Co. .............. Austin, Texas 


UTAH Admitted 

Cowaner Life Insurance Co. 2... 22.0.0. s0c000s Baltimore, Md. 

Guarantee Trust Life Insurance Co. .............. Chicago, |!! 
Examined 

Beneficial Life Insurance Co. ............ Salt Lake City, Utah 

VIRGINIA Admitted 

Cavalier Life Insurance Co.............0.0.ccccees Baltimore, M. 

National Farmers Union Life Ins. Co. .......... Denver, Col». 


WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Fidelity Life Assn., A Mutual Legal Reserve Co....Fulton, II. 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance Company........ St. Louis, Mo. 


HAWAII Admitted 


American Independence Life Ins. Co........... Houston, Texas 
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NEW TRADE ASSOCIATION FORMED 


REPRESENTATIVES OF NEARLY one-hundred life in- 
surance companies at a meeting in Atlanta January 7 
formed a new trade association to be known as The 
National Institute of Life Insurers. Another meeting 
has been called for February 10 to approve the final 
charter and by-laws. 


President of the new Institute is Claude H. Poindex- 
ter, president, Coastal States Life, while the chairman of 
the board is Ellis G. Arnall, former governor of Georgia, 
now president of Dixie Life (Ga.). Other officers are: 
Secretary, J. Herbert Graves, vice-president, National 
Old Line (Ark.) and treasurer, B. L. Carter, president, 
Pioneer Life & Casualty (Ala.). Other directors are: 
W. E. Darby, president, National Old Line; Waldo 
Cheek, president, Independence Life (N. C.) ; Lee Roy 
Ussery, president, Guaranty Savings (Ala.); and 
Pierce P. Brooks, president, National Bankers (Texas). 


Eight regional vice-presidents were elected to repre- 
sent their respective states as follows: ALABAMA: 
Spencer Longshore, president, Preferred Life Assur- 
ance; ARKANSAS: W. N. Stannus, vice-president- 
secretary, First Pyramid; FLORIDA: C. J. McCann, 
Jr., actuary and assistant to the president, National 
Union; GEORGIA: D. D. (Pat) Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent, Columbus National; KENTUCKY: Robert B. 
Hensley, director and general counsel; LOUISIANA: 
Forrest G. Ray, vice-president and actuary, Guaranty 
Income ; SOUTH CAROLINA: J. R. Hoile, president, 
Life of South Carolina; TEXAS: L. E. Cowling, Sr., 
president, Southern States. 


The new Institute will investigate matters of common 
interest, distribute information and also provide a 
forum for study of common problems. It will cooperate 


with life insurance companies in promoting their legiti- 
mate interests. 





eonventions ahead 





FEBRUARY 


Bureau of Accident & Health Underwriters and Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference, joint group meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

21 American Bar Association insurance law section, midwinter, 
Chicago. 


MARCH 


American Management Association Insurance Seminar, mod- 
erate corporate insurance management, 306a, first of three 
meetings, AMA Headquarters, New York, New York. 

21-24 Life Insurance Agency Management Association, midyear, 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 

24-25 ra of Actuaries, Hotel Commodore, New York, New 
ork. 

28-30 American Management Association Insurance Seminar, 309, 


Problems of smaller companies, AMA Headquarters, New 
York, New York. 


For February, 1955 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 











New Pension Trust Policy 
Offers Unusual Flexibility 


In this new policy you may have insurance 
protection and retirement income in any 
desired proportion. Each benefit stands separately 
although in the same policy. 





























A *‘stop-and-go”’ feature makes this policy 
of particular interest to the buyer. 








The plan is provided at a very low cost. Cash value 
is 90% of reserve the first year; 95% the second; 
and 100% the third. Annual dividends. 


**Redistribution’’ commission scale. 























The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
























































ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. lf we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders | we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 



































































Insurance 47 Gompany 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Harry L. Seay, Jr., President 
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BRONZE MEDALLION COMMEMORATING ACHIEVEMENT OF ONE BILLION DOLLAR GOAL 


The Washington National Insurance Company is pleased 


to announce that it has just passed 


$1,000,000,000 OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


It is significant that this goal was reached during the 


lifetime of its co-founders, H. R. Kendall and G. R. Kendall. 


Washinigton Vational 


INQUIRIES FOR INSURANCE com PANY 


AGENCIES INVITED EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


R. J. WETTERLUND, Chairman of the Board P. W. Watt, President G. P. KENDALL, Vice President and Secretary 
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HE year 1954 produced another series of new 
highs for the life insurance industry and fore- 
casts for the present year indicate that these 

records will be of short duration. At the close of last 

year the number of policyholders had risen to 93,000,000 

with $339,000,000,000 of insurance in force supported 

by assets estimated at $84,200,000,000. While about 70% 

of all business is carried with mutual companies and the 

balance with stock carriers, the latter outnumber the 
mutuals by about three to one. 











Market Performance 






Increased investment activity in life insurance shares 
in 1954, reflecting in part the record-breaking produc- 
tion and excellent operating results recorded by the 
industry, raised the average market price for such stocks 
by nearly 90%, a gain almost 50% greater than the com- 
bined percentage increase for the years 1952 and 1953. 
Although favorable market conditions prevailed for 
common stocks during the past year, the performance 
of the life shares overshadowed other segments within 
the investment field. In comparison with the 89.5% 
gain by life stocks, fire and casualty insurance shares 
rose 36.2% and the general market averages advanced 
45.0%. This remarkable showing for 1954 placed the 
current level at 224.7% above December 31, 1951. 















Of the eighteen life insurance stocks appearing in our 
study, the most notable market rise in 1954 was recorded 
by Travelers which advanced over 1,100 points largely 
on the strength of an announced twenty for one split in 
the shares. Very substantial gains Were also shown by 


West Coast, Philadelphia, United States Life and 


Franklin, all up over 100%. 


The accompanying tabulation shows the market bid 
prices for each individual company at the close of the 
years 1951 to 1954, together with the percentage of 
change reflected by these quotations. 
rates are not included in this study but, in general, the 
yields at current market would be low as only a small 
part of operating gains are disbursed. 


Yields Are Low 


life insurance stocks 












































| 
| MARKET BID PRICES % Change 
12-31 12-31 12-31 12-31 Year Year Year Last 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1952 1953 1954 3 Yrs. 
i BI, 152 d93Yp 178. 4.7214 9.32285 
eS ee ee 320 a49 58 90 53.1 18.4 724 212.5 
Columbian National ......... 52!/2 bl, 69, eI 17.1 13.0 63.7 116.7 
Connecticut General ......... 123 180 219 424 46.3 21.7 93.6 244.7 
Continental Assurance ....... 102 bI35 124 h98 72.1 -8.! 58.1 149.8 
I 6 62 fe ccorsawaie-atk 34 d60 c44l/, 93 164.7 47.5 110.2 720.46 
| Ee ere rer stad +t 21 27%, ms -- 29.8 a 
Jefferson: Standard ........... 44 563%, 75%, 87!/2 29.0 33.5 54.0 165.2 
pentas Romy Ue 2... ~ 6000s 195 478 650 1185 145.1 36.0 82.3 507.7 
Life & Casualty ..... re 201%, 29/7, 20% 30%, 45.7 -12.1 20.5 54.3 
Life of RE oe 53 68 6634 103 28.3 -1.8 54.3 94.3 
Lincoln National ............ il 167 193 378 50.5 15.6 95.9 240.5 
jt Sn a a 44 c48 52!/2 88 36.4 9.4 67.6 150.0 
National t:: & A. ............. 31% 60!/, bl, 77 90.6 1.2 57.1 203.1 
Philadelphia RR rt es acs et 13! 29 £33 78 114.8 33.9 136.4 579.7 
| ee ree 610 772 841 1985 26.6 8.9 136.0 225.4 
H United States Life ........... 1 53!/,, 59!/, 130 386.4 11.2 118.5 1081.8 
a | Se 18 28, d26!/ 63 56.9 40.7 137.7 425.0 
Ree ciated ectemes 47.3 16.3 89.5 224.7 
| 
(a) Split 10 for 1. (b) After 30% stock div. (¢) After 100% stock div. (d) After 50% stock div. 
| (e) After 25% stock div. (f) After | for 10 and | for 15 stock div. (g) After 33'/3% stock div. 
(h) Split 2 for 1. (**) No comparable market. 
| 
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JOHN W. YATES 
ROBERT L. WOODS, CLU. 
LAWRENCE E. SIMON 
DANIEL AUSLANDER, CLU. 
(left to right) 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL at new 
ALL-TIME HIGH LEVEL IN 1954 
SALES 


Ordinary Life, New High Level......... ceccescccccccesess $438,076,750 
POONER PUM COVOL, LP I0 a :5:4:0:0:5,0.005200000.0000000068 b'40.4000 0160.0 else asics $382,062,029 
Increase over previous all-time high $ 56,014,721 


LOS ANGELES AGENCY, John W. Yates and Robert L. Woods, C.L.U., General Agents, with 1954 


sales of $21,815,276 led the field and topped by $1,197,382 the previous all-time high for any 
Massachusetts Mutual agency. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENCY, Lawrence E. Simon, General Agent, November production exceeded 
the largest amount previously sold by a Massachusetts Mutual agency in any month. 


DANIEL AUSLANDER, C.L.U., New York City Agency, was the leading producer for the year. His 


November sales exceeded by $693,629 the previous all-time single month high for a Massachu- 
setts Mutual man, set in November, 1953. 


100 TOP PRODUCERS 1954 1949 


100 Leaders ceecececcees $125,718,806 $66,512,866 
Average per man weeeeee $ 1,257,188 $ 665,128 
100th Man Mitimbrem—ewie “iiaae-s 413,761 


LEADING AGENCY $21,815,276 $ 13,181,930 
ALL-TIME RECORD MONTHS 


Sales in each of 10 months exceeded the records for the corresponding months in all past years. 


January sales of $43,643,608 topped by $8,142,334 the previous record high for a single month 
set in October, 1947. 


RECORD-BREAKING QUOTA BUSTER 


$104,545,235 written in 33 Quota Buster Days exceeded by 33% the previous high level contest 
record made in 1953. 


MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCERS 


Each of 50 representatives placed over $1,000,000 Ordinary Life in the Massachusetts Mutual 


for a total of $86,044,399, compared with 15 million-dollar producers and $18,301,707 five 
years ago. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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COMPANY 
CHANGES 


VERY substantial influx of new capital into the 
life insurance business was recorded in 1954 and 
the amount of resources of new legal reserve 
life insurance companies formed was about on a par 
with the record year of 1953. Our annual survey of 
changes in the life insurance field revealed the forma- 
tion of one hundred and twelve new legal reserve 
life companies involving the initial investment of ap- 
proximately $16,000,000 in resources. The number of 


New Companies 


Allied Life Insurance Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Licensed February 17 with 
$105,000 paid in capital and a similar 
amount of contributed surplus. 

American Annuity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lansing, Michigan: Licensed June 
14 with $200,000 capital and $20,000 sur- 
plus to succeed the American Annuity 
Savings Association. 

American Buyers Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Converted from a benefit 
to limited capital stock company, De- 
cember 17. 

American Capitol Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed April 28 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

American Empire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas: Licensed January 8 
with capital and surplus of $250,000. 

American Founders Life Insurance 
Company, Austin, Texas: Licensed April 
20 with capital and surplus of $250,000. 

American Income Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed July 
22 with $200,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. At inception it reinsured all busi- 
ness of American Income Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Income Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky.: Licensed January 
y with $125,000 capital and $75,000 sur- 
plus. 

American Merchants Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed De- 
cember 21 with $25,000 capital and $12,- 
500 surplus. 

American Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed in April. 

American Servicemen’s Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed July 
2 with $25,050 capital and $12,525 sur- 
plus. 

Arnett-Benson Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lubbock, Texas: Licensed Decem- 
ber 20 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Atlantic and Pacific Insurance Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo.: Licensed April 8 
with $100,000 capital and $60,200 surplus. 

Atlas Life € Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed June 25 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Audubon Life Insurance Company, 
Baton Rouge, La.: Licensed December 30. 
Capital and surplus is $125,000. 

Bayou City Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed September 28 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 
Company was formed to write credi‘ life 
insurance for Merchants & Employes In- 
dustrial Bank only. 


new cotripanies formed last year exceeded the previous 
record set in 1953 but the initial resources were about 
6% less than the $17,000,000 contributed in the previous 


year. This great activity in life insurance organizations 


31, 1954. 


raised to nine hundred and seventeen the total of such 
companies operating in the United States on December 


Over two-fifths of the new additions last year (forty- 


Calhoun Life Insurance Company, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: Licensed February 2 with 
$100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Capitol Co-operative Life Insurance 
Company, Denver, Colo.: Licensed July 
1, with $100,000 capital and $70,000 sur- 
plus. At inception it absorbed the Capitol 
Co-operative Life Association, a mutual 
benefit association. 

Cavalier Life Insurance Company, Bal- 
timore, Md.: Licensed June 22 with 
$300,000 capital and $500,000 surplus. 
Sponsored by Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, it will confine operations to credit 
life coverages. 

Central Plains Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc., Hutchinson, Kansas: Licensed 
March 3 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 
surplus. 

Central States Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed June 2 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Chiro Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Licensed January 13 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Christian Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Waxahachie, Texas: Licensed June 
25 with $49,990 capital and a similar 
amount of surplus. 

Citizens Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif.: Reacti- 
vated and relicensed December 21 with 
$300,000 capital and $305,000 surplus. 

Colonial American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Corpus Christi, Texas: Licensed 
December 21 with capital and surplus of 
$250,890. 

Columbia Life Insurance Company 
(Delaware), Washington, D. C.: Licensed 
February 9 with $100,000 paid in capital 
and $50,000 contributed surplus. 

Community National Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Licensed 
April 20 with $100,000 capital and $25,000 
surplus. 

Continental Investors Life Insurance 
Company, Wichita Falls, Texas: Licensed 
May 24 with $25,000 capital and $14,000 
surplus. 

Continental Western Life Insurance 
Company, Reno, Nevada: Licensed June 
3 with $125,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 
Credit Life Insurance Company of 
Connecticut, Hartford, Conn.: Licensed 


September 13 with $158,050 capital and. 


$128,050 surplus. 

Detroit Metropolitan Mutual Assur- 
ance Company, Detroit, Mich.: Licensed 
June 2 as a legal reserve company. For- 
merly operated as an assessment coopera- 
tive insurer under the title Metropolitan 
Funeral System Association. 


six) were incorporated under the laws of Texas while 
the remainder were distributed among twenty-seven 
other states. At year end Texas was well out in front 
with a total of 274 companies, followed by Louisiana 
(81), South Carolina (35), Illinois (34), Indiana (29), 
New York (27) and Pennsylvania (26). 

Other changes among the legal reserve companies in 
1954 were the retirement of thirty companies through 
mergers or reinsurances and the adoption of new titles 
by eighteen companies. 


East Coast Life Insurance Coiipany 
(S. C.), Charlotte, N. C.: Licensed Janu- 
ary 14 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 
surplus. 

East Louisiana Burial & Relief Asso- 
ciation, Hammond, La.: Reactivated as 
the Superior Life Insurance Company, 
Ruston, La., April 2. 

Educators Investment Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed 
November 15, with $25,000 capital and 
$15,000 surplus. 

Equitable Insurance Company of Texas, 
Hawkins, Texas: Licensed December <0 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Farm Family Life Insurance Company, 
Albany, N. Y.: Licensed January 20 with 
$300,000 paid in capital and $300,000 con- 
tributed surplus. 

Farm & Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona: Licensed May 
5 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Farm Labor Life Insurance Company, 
San Antonio, Texas: Licensed June 25 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed March 
23 with $300,000 capital and $275,000 sur- 
plus. Wholly owned by Beneficial Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Fidelity Life & Casualty Company, 
Shreveport, La.: Licensed February 16. 

Financial Life & Casualty Company, 
Columbia, S. C.: Licensed . January 12 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

First. National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich,: Licensed November 
= with $300,000 capital and $75,000 sur- 
plus. 

First Security Life Insurance Company 
of Texas, Hawkins, Texas: Licensed 
July 14 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 
surplus. 

Globe Assurance Company, Columbus, 
Ohio: Converted to a life and accident 
and health company, August 2. 

Grand Canyon Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed May 21 
with $25,315 capital and $12,658 surplus. 

Great Eastern Life Insurance Company, 
Greenville, S. C.: Licensed February 12 
with $100,000 paid in capital and $25,000 
contributed surplus. 

Great Northern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind.: Licensed Janu- 
ary 7 with $100,000 capital and $155,000 
contributed surplus. 

Great Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Converted from a 
mutual benefit to a legal reserve life 
company, April 26. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Company Changes—Continued 


Guaranty National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Licensed October 
25 with capital and surplus of $264,014. 

Guardian General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Corpus Christi, Texas: Licensed 
June 25 with $150,000 capital and $50,000 
surplus. 

Hermitage Health & Life Insurance 
Company, Nashville, Tenn.: Licensed 
September 10 with $100,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. : 

Hospital Benefit Assurance, Phoenix, 
Ariz.: Licensed July 27 with $25,000 
capital and $10,000 surplus. Capital sub- 
sequently increased to $100,000 

Hospital and Medical Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.: Licensed August 31. 
Capital $100,000 (increased to $125,000 in 
October) and surplus $100,000. 

Howard Life Insurance Company, Den- 
ver, Colo.: Licensed November 8 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Hub Insurance Company, Lubbock, 
Texas: Licensed January 4 with $25,000 
capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Insurance Company of Oregon, Port- 
land, Ore.: Licensed May 24 with $100,- 
100 capital and $150,150 surplus. 

Interstate Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J.: Licensed November 5 
with $200,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 
Sponsored by the Motor Finance Cor- 
poration of New Jersey, it is expected 
that operations will be confined to the 
credit life field. 


Jefferson Davis Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala.: Licensed Sep- 
tember 10 with $25,050 capital and $12,- 
525 surplus. Converted to legal reserve 
basis, November 29. 

Justice Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
las, Texas: Licensed November 29 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Kennesaw Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Marietta, Ga.: Licensed May 
10 with $100,000 capital and similar 
amount of surplus. 

Life Assurance Company of North 
America, Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed No- 
vember 29 with $100,500 capital and $60,- 
300 surplus. 

Merchants National Life Insurance 
Company, Denton, Texas: Licensed Oc- 
tober 6 with $26,040 capital and $13,020 
surplus. 

Mercury Life Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, Texas: Licensed May 12 with 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Mid Continent Insurance Company, 
Shreveport, La.: Licensed August 16 
with $15,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

Midland Empire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Atchison, Kan.: Licensed June 22 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 
Formed by Commercial Acceptance Com- 
pany to write credit life and credit acci- 
dent and health coverage on time instal- 
ment contracts. 

Mid-Texas Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed September 23 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 
Company is owned by Mid-Texas Trust 





The man with a 





SUCCESSFUL 


FUTURE 


at hits 


Een before he calls on his first prospect, the Liberty 
Life representative can feel optimistic about his career. 
The reason is that he can expect a growing income 
...real opportunities for advancement...continued 
sales training...security for himself and his family. 
Liberty Life is the kind of company that the forward- 
thinking insurance man can be proud to represent. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Financial Freedom For The Family 


and Insurance Securities Corporation. 

Missouri National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.: Licensed as a 
stipulated premium company August 16 
with $50,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Municipal Insurance Company of Amer 
ica, Chicago, Ill.: Licensed April 2 with 
200,000 capital and $400,000 surplus. 

Nation Life Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed December 238. 

National Atlas Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Licensed Septem 
ber 2 with $50,000 capital and $26,000 
surplus. 

National Bellas Hess Life Insurance 
Company, North Kansas City, Mo.: Li- 
censed as a stipulated premium compan) 
March 4 with $25,000 capital and $10,000 
surplus. 

National Buyers Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed December 17 

National Life Savings Insurance Con- 
pany, Decatur, Alabama: Licensed N 
vember 22 with $123,543 capital and $33.- 
670 surplus. 

National Underwriters Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed 
June 17 with $120,000 capital and $54,840 
surplus. 

New Empire Insurance Company, Ka 
sas City, Mo.: Licensed as a stipulated 
premium company March 8 with $25,000 
capital and $15,000 surplus. 

Oil Industries Life Insurance Con- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Licensed Febru- 
ary 8 with paid in capital and surplus of 
$300,000. 

Old Legal Security Life Insurance 
Company of Texas, Hawkins, Texas: 
Licensed June 22 with $25,000 capital aid 
$12,500 surplus. 

Participating Annuity Life Insurance 
Company, Rogers, Arkansas: Licensed 
August 23 with capital of $50,000. 

Permian Basin Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Odessa, Texas: Licensed October 
22 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
plus. 

Petroleum State Insurance Company, 
Beaumont, Texas: Licensed January % 
with $100,000 capital and $12,500 surplus 

Phoenix Insurance Company, Phoenix, 
Aris.: Licensed December 27. 

Plymouth Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.: Lie¢ensed March 
23 with guaranty capital of $200,000. 

Production National Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Licensed 
September 14 with $100,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. 

Professional Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas: Licensed in Au- 
gust, with capital of $100,000. 

Protective Life Insurance Company, 
Jefferson City, Mo.: Licensed August 25 
as a stipulated premium company with 
$25,000 capital and $5,000 surplus. A!! 
stock is owned by management or e1 
ployees of Thrifty Credit Service & 
Finance Company. 

Protective Life Insurance Compan, 
Omaha, Nebraska: Licensed October 
with $150,000 capital and $50,000 surpl: 

Provident Bankers Insurance Compan\, 
Dallas, Texas: Licensed March 18 wit!) 
$25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Prudence Life Insurance Compan. 
Chicago, Ill.: Converted to mutual leg: ! 
reserve basis February 17. 

Public Fidelity Life Insurance Co 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Del.: Licens« 1 
July 14 with $100,000 capital and $50,00') 
surplus. 

Public Life Insurance Company 
America, Miami, Fla.: Licensed June 
with $100,000 capital and $101,250 surplu 

Public Security Life Insurance Con 


(Continued on page 35) 
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LIFE 
INSURANCE 
INVESTMENTS 


PART Il 


OST of the monetary and 

debt management policies 

which characterized the lat- 
ter portion of 1953 were continued 
in 1954. The Administration was 
concerned lest the moderate down- 
turn in business be aggravated by 
tight money, and the treasury and 
Federal Reserve geared their actions 
to the maintenance of easy credit 
conditions. Asa result, interest rates 
slid to the lowest level since 1949. 
To assure ample funds to business- 
men and consumers, the Federal 
Reserve reduced reserve require- 
ments and cut the discount rate 
while the treasury refrained from 
engaging in long-term financing. 
However, by means of package 
offerings of short and intermediate 
term issues the treasury did succeed 
in lengthening the public debt 
slightly. 


Largest Refunding 


Karly in February of last year the 
treasury carried out the largest re- 
funding operation in its history. 
Holders of maturing certificates and 
notes were offered a choice of 144% 
certificates or a 21%4%, seven and 
three-quarter-year bond. The bond 
was also offered to holders of secu- 
rities maturing or to be called for 
payment on June 15. Cash redemp- 
tions totaled only $177 million and 
$7 billion of certificates and $11.1 
billion of bonds were issued. This 


For February, 1955 


rollover of more than $18 billion 
effected a shift of government debt 
out of the one to five year category 
into the five to ten year classification. 
Shortly after the treasury closed its 
books on this financing, the Federal 
Reserve reduced the discount rate 
from 2% to 14%. 

Bond prices rose | substantially 
while short-term yields declined. In 
February the treasury bill rate 
dropped below 1% for the first time 
since 1949. In March the New York 
City banks cut the prime rate from 
3% to 3%. Finally, in April the 
Federal Reserve again lowered the 
discount rate as the treasury entered 
the market for new money. 


JAMES J. O'LEARY 


Director of Investment Research 
Life Insurance Association of America 








In last April’s financing the treas- 
ury enjoyed its cheapest rates since 
1949 and 1950. Two billion dollars 
of new cash was raised by the sale 
of 174% four-year and nine-month 
notes. Holders of certificates matur- 
ing in June had a choice of these 
notes or a 14% one-year certificate. 
The certificate was also offered to 
holders of the bonds maturing or 
being called in June. The 174% for 
four to five-year money was the low- 
est since 1950 and the 144% rate on 
the one-year certificates duplicated 
the low point reached in the 1949 re- 
cession. 


Statement of the Secretary 


At this time the Secretary of the 

Treasury explained why investors 
were not being offered another long- 
term issue. In a speech before the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors he said: 
“In the current economic environ- 
ment the treasury has purposely 
done its financing in a way that 
would not interfere with the availa- 
bility of long-term investment funds 
to corporations, state and local gov- 
ernments, and for mortgages to 
home owners. We want to be sure 
that plant and equipment, home 
building, and other construction all 
have ample available funds.” 

The mortgage market in particu- 
lar responded to government en- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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WHO WRITES WHAT? 
WE DO! 


The broker who by chance isn’t familiar with Northwestern National Life’s Group 


offerings may be in for a pleasant surprise. For example: 


NWNIL’s rates on Group Life are among the most favorable to be 
had anywhere. 


Our Accidental Death & Dismemberment and our Group Creditor 


coverages can save your client money. 


An excellent discount factor prevails on all Group cases where 


premiums are payable annually rather than monthly. 


Northwestern National Life has 40 years’ experience with Group, and 
has more than $450 million of Group Life in force. Brokers with any kind of Group 
insurance problem are assured of prompt service from NWNL’s Home Office in 
Minneapolis or from Regional Group Offices conveniently located throughout the 


country. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


40 years’ experience in brokerage serice 


Sixth in a Series 











Underwritin 


or 


HILE home office under- 

writers as a group are 

generally concerned with 
those factors that can be detected as 
significant in predicting mortality | 
believe there are likewise, certain 
factors to be detected that are sig- 
nificant in predicting persistency. 
Some of these factors are occupa- 
tion, age, income, plan and amount 
of insurance, previous insurance 
record, mode of premium payment, 
settlement of initial premium, re- 
quests for income settlement options, 
and general moral character and 
habits. Realizing that the first and 
the most important step in persist- 
ency underwriting is taken long 
before the application reaches the 
home office I would like to point 
out that close cooperation between 
home office underwriting and the 


agency force is of utmost impor- 
tance. 


When the Agent Is Hired 


I believe all will agree that the 
place to start is with the prospecting 
on the part of the agent. However, 
because so many times the front 
money, in the form of commissions, 
looms up to hide the pitfalls of poor 
selection little attention is paid to 
prospecting for those who cannot 
only pass but pay. It may even ex- 
tend fartner back to the time the 
agent is hired. If a new agent’s 
friends and associates are in lower 
income groups then it is only natural 
that he will prospect in such groups. 
Perhaps home office underwriters 
can’t do too. much about the hiring 
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of an agent but they can certainly 
enter into his sphere of activity at 
an early date. They can point out 
the most profitable trails for him 
and the company by pointing out 
the characteristics of what they be- 
lieve will be “quality business.” Just 
a few moments of time in writing a 
letter analyzing the poor factors 
about a risk may in the long run 
save untold losses to the agent and 
company not to speak of the loss of 
good public relations. Better yet, 
in a personal visit with the agent 
the ease with which this problem 
can be discussed will be most help- 
ful. Unless we have a policyholder 
on our books for a few years the 
acquisition cost cannot be regained. 
The prevention of poor business 


1. M. SPEAR 
Vice President 
State Farm Life Insurance Co. 


= 


Persistency 





getting on the books is far better 
than trying to mould good business 
out of bad in home office under- 
writing. 

In focusing an agent’s attention 
to the need for being careful in 
writing the right kind of business 
one of the best aids is the Persist- 
ency Rater put out by the LIAMA. 
While this form as distributed by 
LIAMA may require certain revi- 
sions to be adaptable to each com- 
pany’s own class of business it can 
certainly be a tool for guidance. 
When the Persistency Rating Chart 
was first developed a number of 
years ago we applied it to a sampling 
of our cases only to find that a large 
majority of our applicants would 
have been graded very low. We at 
that time were writing large num- 
bers of farm owners, farm tenants, 
skilled workers and clerks which 
were not credited very well on the 
chart. 

The Persistency Rater which 
came along later was of similar com- 
position basically, but much simpler, 
and when applied to our applicants 
brought out about the same results. 
We knew from our own experience 
that our persistency was not as bad 
as the Raters would tend to indicate 
so it called for some revisions of 
the Rater for adaptation to our own 
clientele. I believe most readers are 
familiar with this Rater so I will 
not go into any detail. When and if 
it is used properly by an experienced 
agent, it is at its best in eliminating 
suspects before an actual call is made 
for a prospect. In other words why 
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spend time and money trying to 
create a prospect if upon the even- 
tuality of delivering a policy it can 
pretty well be predicted it will not 
persist. 

If underwriters permit acceptance 
of such business aren’t they guilty 
of unsound practices which will 
prove unprofitable to policyholders 
and company alike? Need I men- 


tion what any considerable amount 
of this kind of business would do 
to our future. Perhaps this sounds 
Utopian but isn’t it a fact that if the 
agent can be forced to realize he 
must direct his efforts to better 
grade business there has been ac- 
complished a certain degree of suc- 
cess at the very heart of producing 
quality business. 

I do not mean to imply that every 
agent is browbeaten or harassed if 
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he doesn’t use a Rater but we do 
know that among those agents who 
do we find a more fertile field for 
cooperation. Many such agents wel- 
come discussions and analyses of 
their production from time to time, 
and will honestly endeavor to weed 
out prospects who will not pay. | 
also know from many personal visit- 
ations with agents in the field that if 
persistency underwriting can be pre- 
sented in such a way that it forcibly 
demonstrates what can or cannot be 
accomplished by close cooperation 
between the agent and company, any 
feeling of resistance can usually he 
eliminated. 

There may be some who would 
say that this pattern for quality 
business can only lead to the devel- 
opment of a closed market. Keeping 
in mind that we are in business to 
provide coverages to as many of the 
population as we can, I would like 
to point out that there are good, fair 
and poor prospects before the agent 
ever enters the picture. Thus from 
a competitive standpoint aren’t we 
entitled to make a profitable selec- 
tion. 

Assuming we do have the desired 
cooperation between home office un- 
derwriting and the agent what do 
we do when an application is re- 
ceived and there are factors ap- 
parent which are not conducive to 
quality business? We can always 
close our eyes and take the case. 
Wouldn’t it be better, however, to 
deny the case? 


Premium Payment 


Without being quite so blunt, 
perhaps the mode of premium pay- 
ment can be strongarmed to an an- 
nual. Too, maybe the amount of 
insurance can be cut down if it is 
felt that a salvage of part is better 
than the whole. It could be there 
are extenuating circumstances that 
have not been revealed which are of 
a temporary nature and will not 
materially affect the quality for long. 
But if it does not appear to be pe! 
sistent on first appraisal why try to 
doctor it up hoping it will eventually 
acquire that old persistent feeling. 
In other words, don’t try to mould 
good business Out of poor quality. 
Only occasionally will such remedies 
bear good results. I will say how- 
ever, if a conipany has an agent 
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who will earnestly follow up busi- 
ness of poorer quality with strong 
measures of conservation then it 
can afford to try some moulding. It 
will require close supervision on the 
part of the agent with personal calls 
at premium paying dates and con- 
tacts by birthday cards or corre- 
spondence at other times to get the 
policyholder in the habit of paying 
premiums regularly. Once the pol- 
icvholder becomes seasoned, and 
especially after a little equity has 
been established in his contract, then 
the normal service contacts can be 
relied on. 


Underwriting for Quality 


Why all this close personal con- 
tact? It just isn’t reasonable to 
expect an individual who shows a 
history of slow pay and carelessness 
in meeting obligations to treat his 
life insurance premiums any differ- 
ently. Some may say let the agent 
worry as it is the underwriter’s job 
in the home office to be concerned 
with only those factors relating to 
mortality. I believe, however, the 
present day concept will encourage 
underwriting for quality as well. 
Perhaps for the agent who is not 
worrying too much about the future 
we should let him stew in his own 
juice, but in dealing with a good 
agent who will generally produce a 
pretty good volume of quality busi- 
ness we can be more sympathetic 
with the occasional poor risk, and 
encourage and aid him in trying to 
develop an agency capable of pro- 
ducing and maintaining quality busi- 
ness. 


Many companies maintain con- 
servation departments whose sole 
purpose seems many times to be just 
the pursuit of the deserting policy- 
holder with little attention to the 
remaining policyholders. We_ be- 
lieve that conservation might be 
better termed in the responsibilities 
throughout the entire company, in- 
cluding the agency force, for keep- 
ing satisfied policyholders on the 
books. This is persistency effort. 
Probable persistency is an estimate 
of the future regularity of premium 
payment on the part of an applicant, 
based on the rating of the applicant 
and the agent’s insurance account 
history. Actual persistency is that 
ratio for each vintage of business, 
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Mr. Broker, have you seen 
The Berkshire 


BERKSHIRE 
| LIFE JACKET 


This 

pocket- sized, 

convenient 

packet contains our 
Portfolio of Coverages, a 


“Life” Pocket Rate Card, an 
“A&H” Pocket Rate Card and 
samples of some of the effective 
sales material available for you. 


Contact the Berkshire Life General Agency in your vicinity . 
be glad to see that you get a Life Jacket . . 





Another of the sales aids 
in the Life Jacket is the 
exclusive *“‘Prospect Visual- 

- a simple, prac- 
tical device to help you 
organize your prospecting. 
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that is each year’s issues, determined 
each quarter in each agent’s insur- 
ance account. While over-all per- 
sistency ratios can be determined by 
state, agencies, or any other group- 
ing that might be desired, they are 
usually academic because they con- 
ceal the characteristics of individual 
agents. In State Farm we are of 
firm belief that it is only through 
work with the individual agent that 
improvement in actual persistency 
can be accomplished. 


In dealing with the individual 
agent we do not expect to do less 
than we know is necessary to get 
the job done the quality way. Thus 
if any agent in securing his fran- 
chise believed or was told his job 
was easy he soon finds out differ- 
ently. He soon learns that there is 
a peculiar air surrounding his sphere 
of activity labeled “quality” and 
everyone starting with his manager 
on up through home office agency 

(Continued on the next page) 
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officials as well as the medical un- 
derwriter handling his applications 
and the people dealing with policy- 
holder service constantly remind 
him to breathe deeply. In the life 
field the risk side is largely a mat- 
ter of medical department appraisal 
so we do not hesitate to concentrate 
on high persistency. 

In our appraisal we include the 
factor of probable persistency along 
with the eight regular factors of 
build, occupation, physical condi- 
tion, personal history, family his- 
tory, moral habits, insurable in- 
terest, and _ finances. Probable 
persistency is highly important for 
if premiums are not paid regularly 
the beneficiary, who has every right 
to expect certain contingencies, is 
denied the protection; the policy- 
holder does not get the full benefit 
of the savings side of the policy ; the 
agent is not fully compensated for 
his work and he can hardly live in 
his community under the ill will of 
lapsed policyholders; and the com- 
pany, after the expense of issue, is 
denied its essential commodity—a 
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continuous cash income—without 
which it cannot operate. 

We have no hesitancy in demand- 
ing quality business and are willing 
to pay for it because it concerns the 
welfare of everybody involved. 

We have long felt that some sort 
of index can be defined and meas- 
ured. Such an index should be com- 
posed of at least three major fac- 
tors: (1) activity—regularity of 
production, (2) Quantity—volume 
of paid-for, and (3) Quality—per- 
sistency. Much discussion has taken 
place in trying to set up an index 
pattern but we haven’t been too suc- 
cessful. We have, however, been 
able to establish certain patterns for 
our own use which let us classify 
the quality of individual agent’s 
production. 

When the application is signed by 
the applicant it comes immediately 
under the jurisdiction of the under- 
writer as an individual risk. Even 
though the agent still has it, it be- 
longs to the underwriter and should 
be in his hands at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. In considering the 
risk the underwriter’s obligation is 
to the existing policyholder group 
by keeping the bad risk out and in 
accepting certain risks the under- 
writer does so by evaluation which 
includes the ninth factor of prob- 
able persistency. We extend the un- 
derwriter’s jurisdiction through the 
acceptance of a policy on manual 
delivery and settlement of the initial 
premium. 

Having established the fact that 
the agent is the focal point in our 
efforts toward quality we developed 
Performance Rate Sheets which 
were aids to the underwriter and 
geographical group heads in dealing 
with agents. A Performance Rate 
Sheet includes all the issues of each 
of several calendar years expressed 
in a percentage of survival. Each 
year is called a vintage. It also in- 
cludes the paid new insurance cred- 
its of the current year to date. This 
gives some idea of the current ac- 
tivity as well as the persistency. We 
at first limited the use of these 
sheets to the underwriter who could 
get a quick picture of the type of 
agent he was dealing with and other 
home office officials who made con- 
tacts in the field. Gradually, how- 
ever, after managers became aware 
of the use made of the Performance 


Rate Sheet there was a demand from 
the managers to be furnished with 
these sheets as a tool in field man- 
agement. To this we agreed and 
started furnishing the information 
quarterly. 

The normal evolution of events 
brought about what we call 3Q and 
4Q agents. Of course an agent can 
be a Q agent but the one year term 
doesn’t mean much. A 4Q designa- 
tion is the ultimate. A 3Q agent is 
one who at the end of any calendar 
year has had at least $100,000 of 
paid new insurance credits for the 
past three years with a persistency 
rate of 85% for each of the three 
vintages. A 4Q agent is one who 
was a 3Q agent last year and cur- 
rently holds the third collection cycle 
to at least an 82% persistency ratio. 
For example: If on December 31, 
1954, an agent has a persistency rate 
of 82% or better on the 1951 vintage 
and 85% or better on the 1952- 
1953-1954 vintages and has accom- 
plished his minimum new business 
requirements for 1954 he has at- 
tained the ultimate of a 4Q agent. 

At first thought it may seem that 
any designation applied is unimpor- 
tant and choice of terms ridiculous 
but it is surprising how much im. 
portance is placed on such recogni- 
tion by an agent. 

Once certain patterns have been 
established to employ them in under- 
writing new business we must have 
the support of management. This 
we have enjoyed in State Farm be- 
cause the company has been will- 
ing to pay for quality business but 
not without certain restraints. We 
have actually declined new business 
on the basis of poor probable per- 
sistency. So far we have not been 
renounced by the agent to any great 
extent because he too, as a result of 
our long, relentless battle for quality, 
does not wish to be penalized by a 
policyholder who will not become 
grooved and jelled. 

Persistency is a matter of ac- 
tuality not conjecture. We are just 
as impatient as is the agent to vet 
all credits and emoluments to him 
at the earliest moment yet persist- 
ency can be known only after pre- 
miums are actually accounted for. 
Consistent new business on good 
risks and _ successful persistency 
management are the result of the 
hour to hour work of the agent. 
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S I have had no real experi- 

ence in the finance, insurance 

or actuarial fields, my com- 
ments are those of a personnel man 
who has seen (without really under- 
standing) the demand for pensions 
go up, the cost of pensions go up, 
and the value of pension dollars go 
down. In general, personnel men tend 
to look at the end result of a pension 
plan, rather than how it is con- 
structed. As such I am concerned 
with; (1) Selling the program to 
employees, and (2) Planned pro- 
grams of preparing the older em- 
ployee for retirement. 


A Wonderful Plan 


Let’s say that one morning you 
(the personnel man) are told: “To- 
day we have a pension plan. It’s a 
wonderful plan. We are spending 
x millions of dollars on this, and we 
want to be sure of a good return on 
our investment. Go out there and 
sell it to our people.” 

There is a slight overtone that the 
plan is so good that it will sell itself, 
but perhaps it needs a little push. 
(By the way, I have assumed that 
as a personnel man you have partici- 
pated in the background, planning 
and adoption of the program.) It 
isn't long before you come to the 
conviction that: (1) It is a good 
plan; (2) It should be clearly and 
simply explained to employees; (3) 
The employees will then understand 
the plan, and (4) Understanding 
will bring appreciation. This is fun- 
damental ; it sounds simple, but it is 
not simple at all. 

For example, if you have a con- 
tributory group annuity plan (as we 
do) a basic question is: “What is 
the normal annuity form?” The an- 
swer, from the individual certificate 
given each employee, is as follows: 
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“With respect to annuities pur- 
chased with the employee’s purchase 
payments, a cash refund annuity 
which provides (1) Monthly annuity 
payments to employee, commencing 
at the retirement date provided the 
employee is living at such retirement, 
continuing during the life time of 
such employee and terminating with 
the last monthly payment preceding 
such employee’s death, and (2) If 
such employee dies after his retire- 
ment date, upon receipt of due proof 
of such employee’s death, payment 
by the carrier to the beneficiary in 
a single sum in cash, the amount, if 
any, by which the death benefit 
which would have been payable had 
such employee’s death occurred im- 
mediately prior to his retirement 
date exceeds the sum of all the an- 
nuity payments which shall have be- 
come due to the employee prior to 
his death under the annuities pur- 
chased at such employee’s purchase 
payments, and... .” 


RALPH J. STURKEY, JR. 
Director of Personnel, 
A. B. Dick Company 


employees 


That's enough—it’s part of just 
one sentence. If you don’t print the 
answer just quoted, you are in trou- 
ble with your lawyers—if you do 
print it as quoted, your employees 
will not understand it. What to do? 
You think of the comic books, and 
of the old Chinese proverb about one 
picture being worth a_ thousand 
words, and call in an artist and say, 
“IT want to explain this with a car- 
toon.” I honestly believe that is 
where this abstract art began. 


Tools of Communication 


The lack of effective communica- 
tion tools is not the problem. They 
are all available, and each has its ad- 
vantages. Some of the more usual 
ones are; booklets, letters from ex- 
ecutives, certificates, posters, com- 
pany house organs, motion and slide 
films, discussions, personal counsel- 
ling, inserts in pay envelopes, etc. 

If your message is short and sim- 
ple you can literally bring down a 
barrage of communication facilities 
to make your point. Look at the 
outstanding job the telephone com- 
pany did when public telephone rates 
went from a nickel to a dime. | 
think the whole country knew that 
was going to happen before it did 
happen. But a pension plan is a 
complicated affair. I keep telling 
myself that a pension plan is simply 
a method of collecting money now 
to pay retirement benefits later. But 
somehow it all gets mighty involved. 

And even if you do a great deal of 
talking about your pension plan. 
there is a fair possibility that your 
employees under forty-five years of 
age are not listening. The under 
forty-five age group makes up about 
two-thirds of the total labor force, 
and no matter how clearly and often 
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you talk about pensions, they may 
not be listening too closely. 

A short time ago my personnel 
research man attended a university 
placement conference. Participating 
in the program was a young man 
who had graduated the previous 
year, and he told of his experience 
in looking for a job and of being 
interviewed by numerous companies. 
He made this statement: “I was in- 





terested in the job, the pay, and the 
prospects for individual advance- 
ment. The company representatives 
hardly discussed these matters, but 
spent considerable time talking about 
security, and the liberal benefits paid 
if I became ill, or when I retired.” 
In other words, he wanted to hear 
about the race track—but he was 
told mostly about the pasture. 
Actually half of all American 
males die before they reach sixty- 
five years of age. I’m not saying 
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. approaches. I’ve called them “com- 


that we have no audience, but it may 
be more restricted than we think. 
But, regardless of the exact size of 
the audience, selling the pension plan 
means, to me, giving the employee 
the answer to three fundamental 
questions : What does it cost? How 
much do I get? Is it enough? 









































Answering the Questions 














How you go about answering 
those three questions depends some- 
what on what kind of pension plan 
you have. If it’s contributory, the 
employee will certainly know what it 
costs him, but he needs to be in- 
formed of the company part. Ii the 
plan is non-contributory, the em- 
ployee will be less interested in the 
cost, and we have to struggle a little 
harder to impress him with the com- 
pany contribution. Likewise, in an- 
swering “How much do I get?”’, we 
use different means depending on 
the type of benefit—flat or fixed 
amount, varying with wage level 
and length of service, etc. If vour 
plan lends itself to preparing and 
mailing out individual annual finan- 
cial pension statements, I believe 
that is an excellent way to tell the 
story. We use such a statement with 
good effect—it shows the employee 
contribution to date, the combined 
purchased annual annuity, and the 
normal retirement date. Over a 
period of years the employee can 
clearly see the growing value of the 
pension plan, and he can also calcu- 
late a rough projection for the future. 

In getting at the “Is it enough?” 
question, I believe we can use two 



























































































































































parative” and “example.” By “com- 
parative,” I mean telling the em- 
ployee how his pension check will 
compare with: others in your neigh- 
borhood or industry ; with his aver- 
age, current, or final rate of pay: 
with cost of living for your area; 
with social security. By the “exam- 
ple” method I mean, simply, .show- 
ing the present employee that the 
retired employee is doing all right. 
One way to do this is to encourage 
the retired employee to come lack 
and visit the work place. If the re- 
tired employee is a man, and he still 
walks with a spring in his step and 
a twinkle in his eye—or if a woman, 
and she wears a new red hat—then 
your present employees can see, and 
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hear from their old friends, that the 
pension plan, and retirement is not 
so bad after all. And if the retired 
employee can tell of a recent fishing 
safari to Florida, it helps—your 
present employee will know that the 
old fellow probably didn’t hitchhike. 
If your pension benefit will stand up 
under the “example” method, I be- 
lieve it is a good way to sell the pro- 
gram—it’s simple, human, and effec- 
tive. 

In some ways I think our attempts 
to publicize the complicated details 
of a pension plan amount to a sort 
of self-justification—we want every- 
one to know just how difficult and 
tricky the plan is, so that they will 
appreciate our solution. But that is 
not the objective. 

[ believe that we should assume, 
and accept, a certain amount of faith 
on the part of the employee. After 
all, the details of the Social Security 
program are not well known, but the 
program certainly has high accept- 
ability among the people. Employee 
contributions are increased without 
a ripple of dissent, and I have never 
had an employee ask if he could 
withdraw from coverage. 

One final word on selling the pen- 
sion plan. We should guard against 
making the pension benefit sound 
so attractive that the employee comes 
to believe that he needs to do noth- 
ing, individually, for the later years. 

Planned programs of preparing 
the older worker for retirement may 
be considered under three headings : 
(1) Assisting the older worker to 
be productive and satisfied with his 
work before he retires; (2) Prepa- 
ration for retirement; and (3) After 
retirement. 


Productive and Satisfied 


With regard to helping the older 
employee to remain productive and 
reasonably satisfied before he retires, 
[ will treat this rather briefly because 
it is a familiar area and I believe in- 
dustry, by and large, is doing a fairly 
good job on this. But we have such 
matters as a health maintenance pro- 
gram for older employees ; changing 
the job so that it is more suitable for 
the older worker ; job transfers, and 
more appropriate job placement ; 
the assignment of lighter work 
loads; and reduced working hours. 
Some companies have experimented 
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3,272 NAMES 


The directory board of the Insurance Exchange Building is the 


largest of any office building in Chicago. That’s to be expected, 


since the Insurance Exchange is the largest office building in 


the city. It is remarkable, however, that all but a handful of 


the 3,272 names on the directory board are those of companies 


and executives in some branch of the insurance business. 


There’s ne comparable assemblage of insurance people and 


activities anywhere else in the world. And nowhere else is there 


a building offering comparable advantages to this great industry. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 





America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Agents 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 








with stretching out the vacation time 
and extended leaves of absence. Re- 
cently I heard of a company that has 
formed groups of older employees 
called D.C.M. and D.C.F. employees, 
meaning older workers who don’t 
come on Monday or don’t come on 
Friday. This, of course, is working 
toward don’t come at all. 

With older workers the matter of 
prestige is very important, and we 
have length of service awards, old- 
timer associations, stories and pub- 








licity in the company newspaper 
about older employees—we ask their 
opinion about company matters— 
and, in general, we treat older em- 
ployees with respect and considera- 
tion. In fact, I know of nothing that 
can backfire more quickly in the 
management-employee relationship 
than an inconsiderate or brusque ac- 
tion on the part of management 
toward a handicapped or an old 
worker. I mention this briefly be- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Supposing one of your life insurance 
clients is suffering from illness or acci- 
dent—and his earning power has 
stopped. 


How are you going to feel when he says 
to you: “But why didn’t you tell me I 
ought to carry disability insurance that 
would pay me a regular income while 
I’m laid up?” 


You are the personal insurance counselor 
of your “life” clients. You owe it to 
them to outline an adequate program 
that will furnish them assured protec- 
tion when earning power stops and ex- 
penses continue or increase. 


Why watt for this to happen? 


Start out now and explain the favorable 
M.1.1.C. Disability policy to every client 
and prospect. It is non-cancellable and 
guaranteed renewable to age 65 (women 
to age 60); incontestable after two 
years; immediate hospital or nurse 
coverage irrespective of waiting period; 
grace period of 31 days; beriefits irre- 
spective of house confinement as well as 
other distinctive features. 


As a conscientious insurance counselor, 
interested in offering genuine and com- 
plete service—and, naturally, in earning 
additional first-year and vested renewal 
commissions—you will want to show 
your clients how they can get this vital 
protection. 


We welcome your request for full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE e GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


DISABILITY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


- + « Beston, Massachusetts 
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Industry Programs 


HILE there is no substi- 

tute for the most diligent 

and expert preventive 
measures to avoid sickness or injury, 
it is equally important to make ade- 
quate provision for the treatment 
of them when they occur. The cost 
of preventive programs can be de- 
termined in advance and budgeted 
accordingly. But the cost of treat- 
ment and reimbursement for the 
wage loss which results from sick- 
ness or injury can only be deter- 
mined on the basis of broad past ex- 
perience and can best be budgeted 
through the use of the insurance 
mechanism which permits prepay- 
ment of these costs on a regular peri- 
odic schedule. 


Meteoric Rise 


The most phenomenal single thing 
that has happened in the entire in- 
surance industry in this generation 
has been the meteoric rise in the 
purchase of health insurance both 
through group and individual poli- 
cies, through the means of cash bene- 
fit plans, through the purely service 
plans or co-operatives, through the 
full-payment plans of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, and other plans. 
Union welfare funds usually employ 
one of these mechanisms and em- 
ployee mutual benefit associations 
which once filled an important part 
of the need, are gradually being re- 
placed by one of the more modern 
forms. 

Prior to 1930 health insurance 
was largely confined to cash benefits 
for loss of wages with a limited 
amount of surgical benefits. The de- 
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velopment of hospital and medical 
care coverage, as we know them to- 
day, is largely a phenomenon of the 
last twenty years or less. From that 
recent start at zero these coverages 
have expanded until today, the sur- 
veys show that approximately one 
hundred million persons have some 
form of hospital care insurance, 
some eighty million have surgical 
benefits coverage in varying 
amounts, and some forty million 
have medical care protection for the 
payment of doctors bills. 

This development of modern 
health and accident insurance is the 
outcome of voluntary efforts in the 
best tradition of the American pri- 
vate enterprise system. It has not 
resulted from government sponsor- 


A. L. KIRKPATRICK, Manager 


Insurance Department Chamber 
of Commerce of the 
United States 


ship or compulsion. The competition 
of a very large number of insurers 
has resulted in a great diversity of 
approaches. Such competition has 
stimulated the experimentation that 
has resulted in continuous liberali- 
zation of coverages. This competi- 
tive interplay of life, accident and 
health, and casualty insurers, the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans, 
and the group practice clinics has 
kept each on the alert to the immeas- 
urable advantage of the insuring 
public. 


Government Reinsurance 


There is abundant capital and un- 
derwriting capacity for the insuring 
of all persons who are willing to buy 
health insurance, are able to pay for 
it, and are able to meet the under- 
writing tests which every form of 
insurance must apply to applicants 
for coverage. When it is proposed, 
therefore, that the Federal govern- 
ment offer to provide the insurers 
with some form of reinsurance, it is 
not at all clear just how it could 
serve any useful purpose. 

Reinsurance has only one func- 
tion. That is to provide additional 
capital over which to obtain a 
broader spread of risk. Reinsurance 
does not reduce the cost of the pro- 
tection in any way. It does not en- 
able, or induce, people to buy insur- 
ance who do not have the money or 
are unwilling to pay the premium. 
It does not affect the simple prin- 
ciples upon which the rules of insur- 
ance underwriting, or the selection 
of risks, are based. It does not 


(Continued on the next page) 








Industry Programs—Continued 


change the nature of the transaction 
one iota. 

It is difficult to understand, there- 
fore, how any plan of government 
reinsurance, if it really were rein- 
surance and not a subsidy plan, could 
have any appreciable good effect 
upon the continued rapid expansion 
of health insurance coverage. It 
might, on the other hand, distract the 
insurers from their work of extend- 
ing more and better coverages to 
millions of new buyers each year. 


An Ideal Program 


Aside from the consideration of 
what type of insuring mechanism to 
adopt, it might be a fair question to 
ask what would be an ideal health 
insurance program for the employ- 
ees of a given industrial company 
and their dependents? It is rather 
difficult to answer categorically what 
the ideal plan would be for any one 
type of employer, large, small or 
medium. So much depends on a 
group’s location, the employer’s 
ability to finance, or help finance, a 
program, and the specifications for 


welfare plans arrived at under 
union-agreement negotiations. 

Within the limits of these consid- 
erations, an ideal health insurance 
program for any company should 
make provision for all contingencies 
—loss of income because of non- 
occupational accident or sickness, 
costs of hospitalization and neces- 
sary surgery, doctor’s visits, and the 
impact of expenses resulting from 
the more serious and protracted dis- 
eases or major accidents. In some 
cases it is conceivable that the last 
item, covered by major expense in- 
surance might have to be sacrificed, 
not only because of its cost but also 
because it is frequently limited to 
employees in the upper income brack- 
ets. The number of these in the 
smaller companies would probably 
be below the minimum required for 
the writing of a group insurance pro- 
gram. 

The problem of income lost dur- 
ing absence from work should be 
met through the provision of weekly 
accident and sickness benefits. The 
amount of weekly benefit might be 
not less than two-thirds of earnings 
with a minimum of $10 weekly and 
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a maximum of $60. In smaller com- 
panies where twenty-five to fifty per- 
sons are insured the maximum might 
well be limited to $40 weekly. A 
plan with a twenty-six-week limit 
and a waiting period of seven days 
for both accidents and sickness is 
generally considered standard for 
this form of coverage. 

Where hospital expense insurance 
is written on a cash benefit basis, the 
maximum amount of daily room and 
board benefit should be in satisfac- 
tory relationship to charges made 
by hospitals in the area in which the 
employees are located. It may range 
from a low of $5 to $15 daily. The 
maximum benefit period can be 31, 
70, 120 or 180 days, except in cases 
where fewer than fifty persons are 
insured. In these cases a maximum 
of seventy days is considered prefer- 
able. 

Maximum reimbursement for ad- 
ditional hospital charges can be pro- 
vided up to twenty times the room 
and board benefit, or twenty times 
plus 75% of the excess charges. Ma- 
ternity benefits of either ten or fif- 
teen times the room and board bene- 
fit are also available. 


Surgical benefits, ordinarily writ- 
ten in conjunction with hospital 
expense, are issued on a variety of 
schedules, and the one selected 
should be in satisfactory conformity 
with the charges made by physicians 
in the vicinity of the employees. A 
schedule providing a maximum re- 
imbursement of $200 is regarded as 
the standard, but multiples may be 
written to provide maxima of $120, 
$160, $240, and $300 dependent 


upon the circumstances involved. 


Medical Expense 


Medical expense, if written on a 
cash benefit basis, is often written on 
a comprehensive plan, though most 
medical expense benefits cover or'ly 
hospitalized cases. The most popu- 
lar allowances are $3 for office and 
hospital visits and $5 when the doc- 
tor visits the home. Provision for 
x-ray and laboratory expense may 
be made in conjunction with medical 
expense. 

With the exception of weekly in- 
demnity, all of the coverages meti- 
tioned are available to employee's 
dependents as well as to employees, 
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and the combination of hospital, sur- 
gical and medical expense is the most 
common. There are supplemental 
coverages available for polio and 
supplemental accident expense, but 
these are not generally regarded as 
essential to the basic plan described. 
They are, however, often included 
in negotiated demands, and, of 
course, are always desirable as ad- 
juncts to the fundamental protec- 
tion. 


Major Medical Expense 


The newest and least developed 
form of coverage is major medical 
expense insurance. In fact, it can 
hardly be said to be out of the ex- 
perimental stage although it is esti- 
mated that close to a million persons 
are already covered by it. 

The purpose of major medical is 
to reimburse the employee in large 
part for the heavier costs involved 
in case of serious bodily injury or 
illness, such as polio, cancer, heart 
disease, etc. The employee is reim- 
bursed in behalf of himself and his 
dependents. 

The inherent nature of this cat- 
astrophic form of insurance makes 
it impossible to rely on usual under- 
writing principles and controls. In- 
surers, therefore, must consider this 
type of coverage as experimental, 
requiring careful underwriting at- 
tention. The number of companies 
which are working in this field is 
increasing and they are accumulating 
valuable experience. 

As originally issued major medi- 
cal expense insurance was designed 
to supplement a basic plan for hos- 
pital, surgical and medical expense 
benefits. The area of experimenta- 
tion has been broadened, however, 
so that either a hospital or a surgical 
expense plan, or a combination of 
them, may now be supplemented. 
Two additional types of plans have 
also been devised; (1) major medi- 
cal expense without a basic plan, and 
(2) major medical expense in sup- 
plement to Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans. 

One insurance company may find 
it somewhat difficult to offer major 
medical expense insurance as a sup- 
plement to a group hospital, surgical 
or medical expense plan insured 
with another insurance company, 
mainly because it would prove im- 
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practical for the major medical 
writer to base its claim settlements 
upon the actions of the basic carrier. 
This is possible, however, and I be- 
lieve it is being done. Self-insured 
plans as base plans can be considered 
separately and on their individual 
merits. Rules applicable to major 
medical expense insurance can 
hardly be stated as universal; each 
company has its own plans and 
changes are made as they progress. 


Coinsurance 


Since adequate protection requires 
broadening the coverage into areas 
of uncertain costs, such as nursing 
and pharmaceuticals, the best hope 
of holding the cost of benefits to 
reasonable levels lies in requiring the 
insured person to absorb part of the 
cost of the medical expense charges. 
To this end, a 25% coinsurance 
clause is commonly included and, in 
addition, a deductible arrangement 
is also included. Expenses must ex- 
ceed the deductible amount before 
the major medical expense insurance 
comes into play. The amount of the 
deductible may be selected to fit the 





plan and circumstances and made to 
dovetail into a base plan. 

The major medical program which 
is being most widely offered to, and 
accepted by, employers today is the 
comprehensive plan, which provides 
benefits for both in and out of hos- 
pital non-occupational disabilities. 
Benefits for any one disability com- 
mence when the aggregate of cov- 
ered charges (for one cause or dur- 
ing a limited period) exceeds the 
deductible amount adopted in the 
plan. 

Once reimbursement under the 
plan has commenced, benefits will 
continue for the same cause, without 
reapplication of the deductible 
amount, for a maximum period 
(perhaps two years) so long as the 
period between any two successive 
charges is not excessive (for ex- 
ample, three months). If the period 
between successive charges exceeds 
the stated maximum, or if the 
charges for the same cause continue 
for more than the given period, fur- 
ther reimbursement is subject to a 
reapplication of the deductible 
amount. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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gramming. The information is all here 
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| A Partial List Of Company Changes 
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changes 


Acacia Mutual—Reduces rates on “Acacian Preferred 
Whole Life” policy and increases the “minimum pol- 
icy” from $5,000 to $15,000. Introduces Life Paid-Up 
at 90 policy with a minimum of $5,000. 
American Mutual (lowa)—Introduces “American 
Leader Life” policy with a minimum of $10,000. 
Bankers National (N. J.)—Introduces the “Champion” 
—Life Paid-Up at 85 policy. (Minimum issued 
$25,000). 
Boston Mutual—Reduces rates on Preferred Whole 
Life policy and the minimum increased from $4,000 
to $7,500. 
Continental Assurance (Ill.)—New dividend scale 
for 1955. Reduces premiums on “Underwriters Pre- 
ferred Policy.” 
Dominion Life (Canada)—Introduces “Dominion Ex- 
ecutive” Whole Life Paid-Up at 85. Minimum issued 
$10,000. 
Equitable Society (N. Y.)—Introduces “Adjustable 
Whole Life Policy’—Minimum issued $10,000. 1955 
dividend scale increased 10% over 1954. 
Central Standard (ill.)—Introduces Preferred Whole 
Life (Minimum $10,000). Life Paid-Up at 85 (Mini- 
mum $3,000). Revises rates on Endowment at 85. 
Federal Life (Ill.)—Introduces “King Size Whole 
Life”—Minimum issued $5,000. 
General American (Mo.)—Dividend scale increased 
on “Economaster” plan and minimum issued increased 
to $7,500 through age 34; $10,000 for age 35 and over. 
Indianapolis Life—Introduces Preferred Life Paid-Up 
at 85 (Minimum policy $10,000). 
Liberty National (Ala.)—Reduces premiums for 1955 
and introduces “Select Whole Life” (Minimum policy 
$12,000). 
Massachusetts Mutual—1955 Dividend scale increased 
7% over 1954. Reduces premium on Ordinary Life, 
Executive. Protection, Extra Protection and Family 
Maintenance policies. 
Ohio National—Reduces rates on “Econ-O-Life” policy 
(Minimum $10,000). 1955 Dividend scale increased 
21% over 1954. ; 
Old Line (Wis.)—Revises rates and values on $10,000 
Special Whole Life. 
Penn Mutual—1955 Dividend scale increased over 
1954, ? 
Provident Life & Accident (Tenn.)—Premium rates 
reduced for 1955. 
State Farm (Ill.)—1955 dividend scale increased over 
1954. 
United Benefit—Reduces premium rates on leading 

rock- policies. 
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Industry Programs—from page 29 


Under some plans each insured 
member of the family and each cause, 
or related cause, of non-occupational 
disability is treated separately in de- 
termining the deductible amount and 
in applying the stipulated maximum 
provided in the plan. In other plans 
a deductible may be applicable on a 
calendar year basis regardless of 
cause of disability and the maximum 
may apply during an employee’s life- 
time regardless of cause of disability. 
Reimbursement is payable for 75% 
of the covered charges in excess of 
the deductible amount for any one 
non-occupational disability. 


Applying Deductibles 


The deductible amount may be ap- 
plied in either of two ways. It may 
be a fixed sum, such as $100 which 
the insured must bear after the base 
plan benefits are paid and before 
major medical expense benefits be- 
come payable. This is called the 


“corridor” deductible, and is often 
used where the base plan is provided 





by Blue Cross or Blue Shield. Or 
the deductible may be determined 
as a fixed amount, $300 to $500, or 
the sum of the benefits paid under 
the base plan, whichever is greater. 
This is called the “integrated” de- 
ductible. 

Where there is no basic plan, a 
deductible scaled with income is 
often used. For example, a deduct- 
ible might be equal to 10% of the 
employee’s normal monthly earn- 
ings, with such 10% to equal a min- 
imum of $25 up to a maximum of 
$250. An adequate basis must be 
established for determining an em- 
ployee’s earnings, and for determin- 
ing dates of changes in earnings 
classifications. 

Although standard maxima for 
major medical expense plans are 
$2,500 and $5,000, the maximum 
may be chosen in any multiple of 
$500 from $2,000 to $5,000, in- 
clusive, and may be varied for dif- 
ferent classes of employees. 

The trend is toward a liberaliza- 
tion of the maximum rule on a lim- 
ited basis so that plans are being 
offered, in appropriate cases, with a 
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Southland Life Agent because besides 
being a family man with an under- 
standing of family problems, he’s been 
trained in Southland Life’s training 
schools to give intelligent and trust- 
worthy service. Representing a reputa- 
ble, well-liked company, he too is liked 
and can do a better job. 


Information concerning agent oppor- 
tunities will be supplied promptly on 
request. 
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$10,000 maximum benefit. The $10,- 
000 maximum may be offered to se- 
lect groups, particularly larger ones 
where circumstances such as earn- 
ings of the employees to be covered 
justify the amount. A minimum of 
two hundred insured employees in 
a plan may be taken as a guide. 
Groups qualifying for the $10,000 
maximum may choose any multiple 
of $500 from $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
clusive, and amounts may be varied 
for different classes of employees. 


The Employer's Responsibility 


Except in four states which have 
cash sickness laws, the employer has 
no legal responsibility and, I think 
it is fair to say, neither has he a 
moral responsibility to make any 
such provision beyond what he be- 
lieves will benefit his company as 
well as the employees. And yet, it 
has become a very common practice, 
almost a universal practice among 
the larger and more seasoned com- 
panies, for the company to establish, 
or participate in the establishment 
of, a broad program of non-occupa- 
tional disability benefits as well as 
life insurance and a pension or 
profit-sharing plan. Why? 

Actually, there are mnay factors 
which enter into the reasoning of 
each individual employer and prob- 
ably no two companies act from ex- 
actly the same set of circumstances. 
But let’s examine some ef the rea- 
sons which may influence an em- 
ployer in his decision. 

Probably the first motive of em- 
ployers is based on the fact that it 
is good business to have healthy, 
satisfied, employees. Second, it is 
good business for an employer to 
offer his employees a benefit pro- 
gram as an inducement for them to 
come and work for the company 
and to remain with it. 

Most companies today want to be 
known by their employees, the mem- 
bers of their families, and in their 
communities as being “a good comi- 
pany to work for.” They want to be 
known as a company with a heart 


‘that is interested in the welfare oi 


its employees and their dependents. 

It is possible, and not uncommoi 
practice, for an employer to mak: 
a group health insurance plan avail 
able to his employees in which the 
entire cost is paid for by them 
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through payroll deductions. Even 
without an employer contribution, 
this kind of a plan is of great ad- 
vantage to the employees, as com- 
pared with comparable coverage 
which they might purchase on an 
individual basis. 
Some of these advantages are: 


1. Group insurance costs less than 
individual coverage. 

2. Payroll deduction makes an easy 
way to pay premiums. 

3. The broad spread of group un- 
derwriting permits some employees 
to qualify for insurance who would 
be uninsurable under the rules of 
individual underwriting. 


But a great many employers con- 
sider it good business to contribute 
to the cost of their employee non- 
occupational disability programs,— 
either a part of or the entire cost. 
There are several reasons for this. 
Some of them might well be the fol- 
lowing : 


1. The employer’s contribution is a 
deductible expense for income tax 
purposes. 

2. The employer’s dollar contribu- 
tion is worth one hundred cents to 
the employee because it is not tax- 
able income to the employee, whereas 
if the same dollar were paid out as 
increased wages and then used by 
the employee to buy insurance, the 
dollar would be taxed and the in- 
surance premium would have to be 
paid out of the net amount. 

3. A growing company in a healthy 
industry is constantly expanding its 
output, improving its efficiency and 
increasing the individual productiv- 
ity of its employees. That process 
results in periodic increases in pay. 
All, or any part, of a pay increase 
might be given in the form of health 
insurance or other benefits, instead 
of in cash. In this sense the em- 
ployer’s contribution is really wages 
in a different form. 

Employers should be diligent in 
making it abundantly clear to their 
employees that the employer’s con- 
tribution is actually a part of. wages 
and not a special gratuity paid be- 
cause of some inherent responsibility 
for the non-occupational health of 
his employees. 

Failing to do this, the employees 
nay well be led to the belief that the 
company has some source of income, 
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“higher 
PER-EFFORT 
earnings... 


. « . since coming with Wisconsin National,” 
is the recurring story of our new agents 


This healthy trend will be continued and broadened with 
the addition of these new plans: 


Special Whole Life Policy—Minimum $10,000 

$20 Family Income for 20 years 

$10 Family Income to age 65 

Jumping Juvenile ($5,000 Endowment at Age 65— 


$1000 to age 21—plus return of 
annual premiums paid.) 


Deferred Annuity—$100.00 annual units 
Income Disability—Monthly Income $10.00 per $1000 
Term Supplements—Riders may be issued for 10, 15 


or 20 years. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Openings in — Wisconsin, Michigan, 


LIFE e SICKNESS e 


apart from the stockholders’ equi- 
table share of income from sales, 
which can, and properly should, be 
used to make endless donations to 
employee’s welfare benefits under 
some fancied sense of responsibility. 

This point is by no means inhu- 
manitarian. It is factual and real 
and is aimed to avoid the building 
up of false concepts and hopes 
which cannot be fulfilled. 


The Future 


In spite of the phenomenal growth 
which employee health insurance 
plans have enjoyed up to the present 
time, it seems clear that this form of 
coverage has by no means reached 
its full potential. 

There is still a great deal of evolu- 
tion ahead as to the form of benefits 
and arrangements under which the 
insurance functions. For example, 
there is a marked trend toward the 
continuance of insurance under 
group policies after employees retire. 
It is also likely that there will be 
further developments in the types of 
groups that can be handled through 
group insurance techniques. 


ACCIDENT . 


Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota 


HOSPITAL e POLIO 


There will probably be a popular 
movement to use this method for 
small employment units, say down to 
ten employees per policy, or even 
fewer. And there will probably be 
considerable increase in the use of 
group health insurance for industry- 
wide plans. 

It seems clear that, given reason- 
able opportunity to compete and ex- 
periment, group insurance, as ap- 
plied through all of the various 
types of voluntary institutions, will 
accomplish a full share in meeting 
the health needs of the nation. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF 
CHILDREN 


ONE CHILD IN EVERY TWELVE is 
admitted to a hospital during the 
year, and the average stay is five 
days, according to a study of the 
experience among children of the 
Metropolitan’s personnel insured 
under the company’s group insur- 
ance program. The study, conducted 
by the company’s _ statisticians, 
covered the period from August, 
1953 through July, 1954, and in- 
cluded 2,153 hospitalized children. 
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BUSINESS 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


“WHEN A CLIENT has been paying 
$60, $80, or $100 a month for a car, 
a home, or other installment pur- 
chase, and gets near the end of his 
payments, it’s the agent’s signal that 
the client is now in the position to 
buy insurance for his own—and not 
a banker’s or a merchant’s benefit.” 
Austin C. Quinn, Omaha. 


DonaLp M. Freese, CLU, is vice 
president of Freese & Jefferson, Inc., 
Bloomington, Illinois. He is a 
graduate of Illinois Wesleyan and a 
Navy veteran. Before joining his 
family’s “old line” agency in 1946, 
he attended The Travelers school 
for agents. Here’s how he works: 

Office Supplies Retailer. For per- 
sonal needs, the insured had $5,000 
life and triple protection. Mr. 
Freese converted the $10,000 term 
to cash settlement. For business 
needs, the insured owns $30,000 in 
five year term policies, which Mr. 
Freese is watching as “a source of 
future business.” 

Restaurateur. He owns casualty 
and fire in the agency. Mr. Freese 
surveyed the insured’s life policies, 
and discovered that a competing 
agent had neglected to recommend 
adding the payor clause to a juvenile 
contract. ““The oversight led directly 
to my writing $5,000 of life with 
premiums to age 80 for the insured’s 
three sons, $15,000 of thirty pay life 
for the insured himself, and a simi- 
lar contract for his wife.” 

Commercial Printer. “Manager 
leming of Peoria reminded me of 
a salary allotment franchise which 
had been neglected. I resolicited and 
sold $25,000 in six modest presenta- 
tions in less than a week.” 
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Young Farmer. “TI was boasting 
a bit to a farmer friend. ‘Just closed 
a $45,000 case,’ I told him.” He 
asked: “Why not work up a plan 
like that for me?’ Although only 
twenty-three years old, he was plan- 
ning to marry, and retire at age 
sixty. I sold him $10,000 cash settle- 
ment, 60, with triple protection.” 

Advertising Salesman. Solicited 
by this man for advertising novelties. 
Mr. Freese, in turn solicited him for 
life insurance. Because he himself 
is uninsurable, the man _ bought 
$5,000 life with premiums to age 80 
for his son, “so the boy won’t ever 
be caught like his old man.” 








“IT OCCURS TO ME” is the title of a 
six-inch advertisement Merwyn F. 
Hill of Galesburg, Illinois places in 
the local newspaper every Tuesday 
evening. Filled with news of civic 
activities, the ad does not mention 
insurance except in his agency signa- 
ture. “It costs only $15 a week, 
gives excellent results, and is my 
most effectual form of paid adver- 
tising,” says the author. 


E. D. Trrppce joined The Rock- 
wood Company of Chicago in 1°48 
and was appointed life, accident and 
group manager two years later. 

“To stimulate life production, one 
of the first things I did was to place 
each office broker on a life quota. 
Then, on the theory that anything 
the crew had to do, the brass could 
do better, I placed each firm member 
on a larger life quota. Everyone 
began watching his standing on our 
office scoreboard. 


“Our market for 1955 is business 
life insurance. Our prospects are 
workmen’s compensation _ policy- 
holders, group and employee life 
assureds. Our method is to ask: 
‘How much life insurance do you 
have in force? How much does the 
corporation own? How much money 
would you need to buy a deceased 
stockholder’s interest ? What do you 
want to do with your business in- 
terests? Would you want to sell? 
Do you want to leave it for the 
benefit of your family? 

“Rockwood will be selling crea- 
tively in 1955.” 


WHILE PICKING UP a fire premium 
from Mr. R., key man of a new mail 
order firm, Ray Eggert of Racine 
asks, “Can you and your stock- 
holders afford to remain uninsured 
any longer? The success of tliis 
enterprise depends on your remai- 
ing in the picture. Your firm is des- 
perately in need of corporation file 
insurance.” . . . “See my account- 
ant.” Ray does, and the accountant 
says, “He needs a minimum of 


$25,000. I'll speak to him.” 
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Company Changes—from page 16 


pany, Lubbock, Texas: Licensed Sep- 
tember 8 with $25, 000 capital and $15,000 
surplus. 

2eliance National Life Insurance Com- 
. y, Salt Lake City, Utah: Licensed 

Ay ugust 24 with $100,000 capital and $25,- 

0 surplus. 

Zea Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 

Licensed March 5 with $200,000 
roital and $100,000 surplus. At inception 
einsured the Rex Health and Accident 
urance Company. 

Riverside Life Insurance Company, 
Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed December 
29 with $50,000 capital. 

Zoyal Union Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed October 20 
wiih $100,000 capital and $75,000 surplus. 

Security Life Insurance Company, 
Mecon, Ga.: Licensed July 2 with $100,- 
000 capital and $95,179 surplus. 

eminole Life Insurance Company, 

W est Palm Beach, Fla.: Licensed June 
10 with $108,110 capital and $107,678 
surplus. 

Southwest Indemnity & Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed May 
6 with $250,000 capital and $25,000 sur- 
plus. 

Southwestern Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Licensed 
March 26 with combined capital and sur- 
plus of $250,000 

Sovereign States Insurance Coimpany, 
Nashville, Tenn.: Licensed March 12 
with $51,000 capital and $30,000 surplus. 
Subsequently capital was increased to 
$101,000 and company was licensed for 
life insurance December 9. 

Spartan National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Licensed October 19 
with $50,000 capital and $31,000 surplus. 

Standard Service Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas: Licensed December 
1 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Standard Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala.: Licensed March 
8 with $100,000 paid in capital and $75,- 
000 contributed surplus. 

Superior Life Insurance Company, 
Columbia, S. C.: Licensed June 1 with 
$100,000 capital and $25,000 surplus (sub- 
sequently increased to $300,000 and $350,- 
000, respectively). 

Tennessee Credit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn.: Licensed July 30 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

Texas Home Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Licensed October 26 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Texas Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Brownwood, Texas: Licensed July 
2 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Thunderbird Insurance Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Licensed December 28. 

Trans Western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Licensed March 
8. 


Union National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Licensed June 25 
with $25,000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 

Union Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Licensed March 
12 with $50,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. 

United Investors Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hawkins, Texas: Licensed August 
13 with $25,000 capital and $12,500 sur- 
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is the catalogue 
of more than 200 field- 
tested sales aids created to 
assist the field underwriter 
secure and maintain quality 
business and build personal 
and Company prestige. De- 
veloped in 1940, the Guide 
is revised annually. It clas- 
sifies, lists and describes 
each item, and provides a 
cross-index to facilitate the 
selection of the appropriate 
sales aid to be used in each 
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United Life Insurance Company of 
America, Houston, Texas: Licensed 
March 30 with $25,000 paid in capital and 
$12,500 contributed surplus. 


United Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Alabama: Licensed 
November 19 with capital of $103,620 
and a similar amount of contributed sur- 
plus. 


Universal Life & Accident Insurance 
Company, Bloomington, Ind.: Licensed 
March 11 with $107,000 paid in capital 
and $70,756 contributed surplus. 


Valley Life Insurance Company, Haw- 
kins, Texas: Licensed June 25 with $25,- 
000 capital and $12,500 surplus. 


Indemnity Life 
Midland, Texas: 


Western 
Company, 


Insurance 
Licensed 


March 16 with combined capital and sur- 

plus of $250,000. 
Wholesale Life 

Columbia, S. C. 


Woodmen Accident and Life Company, 
Lincoln, Nebr.: Converted to a life and 
accident and health company on 
16. 


Insurance Company, 


August 


Title Changes 


American Income 
Chicago, IIl.: 
National Life 
March. 

Best Insurance Company, El 
Texas: Revised title to Best Life 
ance Company, August 20. 


Assurance Company, 
Revised title to La Salle 
Insurance Company in 


Paso, 
Insur- 


(Continued on the next page) 











Title Changes—Continued 


Employees Mutual Benefit Association, 
St. Paul, Minn.: Added “of Saint Paul” 
to its title, January 22. 

Fidelity Life & Casualty Company, 
Shreveport, La.: Revised title to Louisi- 
ana National Life Insurance Company and 
moved home office to Baton Rouge, No- 
vember 23. 

General Bankers Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, San Antonio, Texas: Name 
changed to Greater Houston Mutual Life 
Insurance Company and home office 
moved to Houston, August 13. 

Gulf States Life Insurance Company, 
Baton Rouge, La.: Revised title to Na- 
tional Credit Life Insurance Company 
and moved home office to Bossier City, 
May 20 


Home Security Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Little Rock, Arkansas: Revised 
title to Pinnacle Old Line Insurance Com- 
pany, July 14. 

Liberty Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Title revised to 
Harbor Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
January 29. 

Life Insurance Company of North 
America, Wilmington, Del.: Revised title 
to Life Insurance Company of America, 
May 1. 

National Life & Hospital Service Insur- 
ance Company, Columbia, S. C.: Revised 
title to Investors National Life Insur- 
ance Company, January 2. 

New World Life Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Wash.: Revised title to Farmers 
New World Life Insurance Company, 
June 1. 

Order 


of Railway Conductors of 
America, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Title 





"Now We Cheer For Our 


OWN Team!” 


says 
Mrs. Richard Ainslie 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





“Dick traded a college coaching career—with its thrills, 
uncertainties and a low salary—for the excellent opportuni- 
ties of a career with Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance. 


“Now we can cheer for our own team! 


‘We now enjoy earnings beyond even top-flight coaching 
positions with all of the advantages for the family. 


‘Most important, Dick likes helping other families safe- 
guard their futures, and he enjoys the opportunity (with 
ceilings unlimited!) for self improvement. 


“Is it any wonder we’re solid Minnesota Mutual fans?” 


Mrs. Richard Ainslie 


Richard G. Ainslie last coached at Creighton University in Nebraska. 
He joined Minnesota Mutual in 1948 and during the past five years 
he has maintained an annual average of $939,000 in insurance sold. 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


ORGANIZED 1880 














changed to Order of Railway Conductors 


and Brakemen, August 1. 
Pennsylvania Life, Health & 
Insurance Company, 


Accident 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Shortened title to Pennsylvania Life In- 


surance Company, December 20. 


Pennsylvania Slovak Roman and Gree! 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 
Shortened title to Pennsylvania Slovak 


Catholic Union, 


Catholic Union, October Z 
Polish Alliance of America, with Pei 


manent Headquarters at Plymouth, Pa., 


Plymouth, Pa.: Shortened title to Polis 
Alliance of America, November 10. 


Professional Life "Insurance Company, 


Fort Worth, Texas: Name changed t 
Guaranteed Security Life Insurance Con 
pany, September 17. 

Pyramid Life Insurance Compan 
Little Rock, Ark.: Revised title to TI 
First Pyramid Life Insurance Compa 
of America on October 22. 

Security Savings Life Insurance Con 
pany, Dallas, Texas: 
Western States Life Insurance Compan 
January 15. 


Name changed ¢) 


Service Life & Health Insurance Con:- 


pany, Columbia, S. C.: Revised title 1 
Key Life Insurance Company, May 17. 

Sunland Golden Life Insurance Con 
pany, Cisco, Texas: Revised title to Su: 
land Life Insurance Company, April 5. 


West Texas Life Insurance Company, 
El Paso, Texas: Changed name to Seu- 


tinel Life Insurance Company on Se; 
tember 1. 


Mergers or Reinsurances 


American Empire Mutual Life Insuy- 


ance Company, Austin, Texas: Reinsur: 

by American Empire Life 

Company, February 28. 
American Income Insurance Compan 


Insurance 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Reinsured by Ameri- 
can Income Life Insurance Company, In- 


dianapolis, Ind., in July. 


Armed Forces Life Insurance Cov- 


pany, San Antonio, Texas: 


Absorbed hy 


Time Life Insurance Company, Decet- 


ber 17. 
Austin 


Life Insurance Company, effective Ju 


7 Bankers Loan 
Tallahassee, Fla.: 


Insurance 


Mutual Life Insurance Coii- 
pany, Austin, Texas: Reinsured by Aust: 


Company, 
Merged into Security 


Life and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 


N. C. on December 1. 
Capital Life Insurance Company, ( 
lumbia, S. C.: 
surance Company, Chicago, IIl., 
Capitol Co-operative Life 


Denver, Colo.: Absorbed by Capitol 


operative Life Insurance Company, effe: - 


tive July 1 


Certified Underwriters Mutual Life 11- 
surance Company, Dallas, Texas: Reiv- 


sured by Robert E. Lee Life Insuran: 
Company, Dallas, Texas, effective A 
gust 1. 

Chiro Life Insurance Company, F< 
Worth, Texas: Reinsured by Morris Pl: 
Life Insurance Company, Fort Wort 
Texas. 

Citizens Life and Casualty Insuran 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif.: Reinsur: 
by Beneficial Standard Life Insuran 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif., effecti 
January 22. 

Consolidated 
Nashville, Tenn.: 
ane Company, 


Insurance Compan 
Reinsured by 


ies Crockett Mutual Life Insuran 
Company, Crockett, Texas: Reinsured b 
American Empire Life Insurance Con 
pany, Austin, 


Texas effective June 25. 


Reinsured by United I:- 
June 2). 
Association, 


Unite’! 
Chicago, Ill., Apr 
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Fuller Life Insurance Company, Austin, 
lexas: his local mutual aid association 
was reinsured by Old National Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas, August 1. 

Group Health Mutual Life, Inc., Seattle, 
\Vash.: Merged into Group Health Mu- 
tual, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., effective De- 
cember 31, 1954. 

Gulf States Life Insurance Company, 
Baton Rouge, La.: Business reinsured 
with Security Industrial Insurance Com- 
pany, Donaldsonville, La. 

Howard Mutual Life Assoctation, 
Denver, Colo.: Absorbed by Howard Life 
Insurance Company, December 1. 

Jefferson Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Jefferson City, Mo.: This stipulated 
premium company was reinsured by Jack- 
son Life Insurance Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., November 24 

Jefferson Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Voluntarily dis- 
solved November 4, 

National Benefit Insurance Company, 
Des Moines, lowa: All business reinsured 
by American Republic insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, lowa, effective De- 
cember 31, 1954. 

National United Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, largo, N. D.: Absorbed by 
Lincoln Mutual Life & Casualty insur- 
ance Company, Fargo, N. D., July 19. 

Newberry Life & Health Insurance 
Company, Newberry, S. C.: Absorbed 
by Calhoun Life Insurance Company, 
Columbia, S. C. in September. 

Old Reliable Atlas Life Society, 
Springfield, Mo.: This stipulated pre- 
mium company was reinsured by Old 
American Insurance Company, Nansas 
City, Mo., effective November 1. 


Old South Life Insurance Company, 
Montgomery, Ala.: Ceased operations 
February 17. Business reinsured with 
All States Life Insurance Company. 


Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Reinsured by Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
effective July 31. 

Physicians Insurance 
Louis, Mo.: Reinsured by American Na- 
tional Insurance Company, Galveston, 
Texas on September 1. 


Professional Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas: All outstanding 
policies reinsured by Western Fidelity 
Life Insurance Company, March 16. 


Prompt Succor Industrial Life Insur- 
ance Company, New Orleans, La.: Busi- 
ness reinsured with Fidelity Life & Casu- 
ag Company, Shreveport, La., February 


Company, St. 


St. Paul Life and Casualty Company, 


St. Paul, Minn.: Ceased operations in 
March. 


Southwest Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas: Reinsured by 
Southwest Capitol Life Insurance Com- 
pany, January 1, 1954. 


Southwestern Mutual Insurance Asso- 
cation, Santa Fe, N. Mex.: Merged with 
Rocky Mountain Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Albuquerque, N. Mex. in Novem- 
er. 

Standard American 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by 
International Fidelity Insurance Com- 
pany, effective December 31, 1953. 


State Benevolent Society, Clovis, N. 
Vex.: Merged with American Equitable 


Life . Insurance 
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A typical success story 
that you can match— 


With troublesome debts mounting at 
an alarming rate, it was quite natural 
for J. Tierney to be dissatisfied with 
$4,500... his total °52 earnings with 
another company. So, in March, 1953, 
he started anew with Lafayette Life. 
Just fifteen months later Mr. Tierney 
was averaging $1,000 per month. 
Think of it...a jump from $4,500 to 
$12,000 per year! Now enjoying the 
stability and security every man wants, 


Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


he says, “Without the sales tools, 
financial aids and encouragement 
from the home office, I could never 
have made such rapid progress. 
Lafayette Life has been more than 
generous.” 


Mr, Tierney is modest. He really 
earned his money. But Lafayette Life 
did give him the chance to capitalize 
on his talents. If you want to build 
your own agency with adequate con- 
tracts, expense assistance and friendly 
managerial help, write in confidence to 
M. V. Goken, Director of Agencies... 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, 


Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, Minnesota and adjacent states. 





Assurance Society, Little Rock, Ark. in 
November. 

Sunland Life Insurance Company, 
Scottsdale, Ariz.: Reinsured by South 
Coast Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas. 


Texas Home Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: This local mutual aid 
association was reinsured by Texas Home 
Insurance Company, Houston, Texas, 
November 1. 


United Forces Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Reinsured by 
Southwestern Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas. 


United World Life Insurance Company, 
El Paso, Texas: Charter cancelled March 
10. Company was declared insolvent 


February 4 and assets were taken over 
by the Texas Insurance Department. 


Wage Earners Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Miami, Fla.: Ceased business Sep 
tember 10. Debits sold to Central Life 
Insurance Company of Florida, Tampa, 
Fla. 


Western American 


Life Insurance 
Company, Reno, 


Nevada: Reinsured by 
Continental Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas, effective June 2. 

Western States Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by 
Security Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, effective December 31, 1953. 


Woodmen Central 
pany, Lincoln, Neb.: Merged with Wood 
men Accident and Life Company, De- 
cember 31. 


Assurance Com 
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Life Investments—from page 17 


couragement. The volume of funds 
flowing into the mortgage market 
exceeded the volume for the corre- 
sponding period in the peak year 
1950. In May long-term rates be- 
gan to rise as a large volume of new 
security issues, particularly of turn- 
pike authorities and public utilities 
came on the market. But the upward 
movement was reversed within a few 
months. Anticipating further in- 
creases in the requirements of indi- 





more and more 
men and women 
of many lands are 
taking advantage 
of the benefits of the 
unique, personalized 
service of the 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


CANADA (50 OFFICES) © UNITED STATES 
and HAWAII (55 OFFICES) « GREAT BRITAIN 
& NORTHERN IRELAND (26 OFFICES) © RE- 
PUBLIC OF IRELAND ¢ INDIA (4 OFFICES) e 
ARGENTINA ¢ REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES ¢ PUERTO RICO ¢ UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA ¢ SINGAPORE e¢ SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA ¢ CEYLON ¢ HONG KONG e 
CUBA * MALAYA ¢ BERMUDA e BRITISH 
WEST INDIES * DOMINICAN REPUBLIC e 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES e BRITISH 
HONDURAS e¢ BRITISH GUIANA 
MALTA e¢ HAITI 
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viduals, farmers, business firms and 
the government, the Federal Reserve 
acted in June to provide additional 
funds. Reserve requirements were 
reduced for both demand deposits 
and time deposits, releasing approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion of reserves. The 
July Federal Reserve Bulletin ex- 
plained that, 


“Over the months June—December, 
currency in circulation ordinarily 
shows a seasonal increase of close 
to 1 billion dollars and this exerts 
a corresponding drain on bank re- 
serves. In addition, demand deposits 
typically expand seasonally by 5 or 
6 billion dollars, and thus require 
nearly a billion dollars of reserves. 
Additions to the money supply are 
largely provided through increased 
bank loans and investments.” 


The expected increase in bank 
loans failed to materialize. Long- 
term yields were sustained by the 
steady demand for investment funds 
but short-term rates continued their 
downward trend. As a result of the 
suspension of the sale of non-mar- 
ketable Treasury Savings notes in 
the Fall of 1953, corporate tax re- 
serves and excess working capital 
which had formerly been channeled 
into these notes competed with bank 
funds for employment in the Treas- 
ury bill market. The average bill 
rate for the June 12 issue was 
0.616%, the lowest since the war- 
time rate was “unpegged” in 1947. 
The decline in short-term rates was 
highlighted when a 1% tax antici- 
pation certificate offered in July was 
over-subscribed although similar ob- 
ligations issued the previous year 


had paid 2’%%. 


Earlier in the year, in testifying 
before the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, William McC. 
Martin, Jr., chairman of the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, said, “We will strive to make 
available that volume of reserves, 
which is difficult to measure with 
fine precision ahead of time, that 
will help to safeguard the economy 
from the ‘too much’ that feeds infla- 
tion, or the ‘too little’ that feeds 
deflation. In other words, the goal 
is a growing economy and a rising 
standard of living.” 

In July the Federal Reserve 


turned to open market sales to ab- 
sorb surplus reserves in the banking 








system, and the decline in the bill 
rate was halted. Federal Reserve 
holdings of bills were reduced by 
some $700 million. Word spread 
throughout the market that the Fed- 
eral Reserve was watching the level 
of free reserves (excess reserves less 
discounts and advances) and was 
using open market operations to 
keep the free reserves at about $600 
million to $700 million. 


In September the Treasury bor- 
rowed $4 billion of new money hy 
issuing two-year, seven-month 154“ 
notes. Persistent rumors that the 
Treasury would issue a long bond 
later in the year were finally ended 
in November when the Treasury 
offered holders of $17.3 billion of 
maturing securities a choice of short- 
term and medium-term issues. The 
securities offered were a 242% bond 
maturing in eight-years_ eight- 
months, a 114% one-year certificate 
of indebtedness, and a 144% certili- 
cate of indebtedness maturing in 
eight months. The offering was ex- 
ceedingly well received, with only 
2 to 3% of the maturing securities 
being turned in for cash. About $6.7 
billion of the new bonds were sub- 
scribed for, the heaviest subscribers 
being the commercial banks. Treas- 
ury officials said that no additional 
money would have to be raised for 
the remainder of the fiscal year. 


The eight-year, eight-month bond 
was the longest term security issued 
since April 9, 1953 wher $1 billion 
of thirty-year, 344% bonds were 
offered. Treasury officials explained 
that the government was less con- 
cerned about the economic situation 
than it had been six months before, 
but still did not want to borrow long- 
term money that might be needed 
by business, industry, states, and 
municipalities. 


Economic Stabilizers 


During the past two years more 
and more stress has been laid upon 
the effectiveness of government 
monetary and debt management pol 
ices as measures to maintain a pros 
perous and expanding national econ 
omy. As instruments of control the, 
have the advantages of being genera! 
and indirect in their effects and o! 
affording administrative flexibility 
and thus better timing in their use 
At the same time, nevertheless, it 
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should be remembered that past ex- 
perience discloses some sharp limita- 
tions upon the effectiveness of mone- 
tary and debt management policies 
as economic stabilizers. 

It is axiomatic that credit and debt 
management policies must be flexi- 
ble, and that as a result we must 
have interest rate flexibility on both 
the up side and the down side of 
the business cycle. However, there 
is serious question whether it is wise 
for these policies to encourage abrupt 
changes in interest rates and also 
wide swings in short periods of time. 
Moreover, it is well to recognize that 
a restrictive credit and debt manage- 
ment policy can help a great deal to 
curb a boom, but once a business 
downturn has occurred an easy 
money policy has much more lim- 
ited effectiveness toward reversing 
the trend of business activity. 


Many Different Factors 


In determining wise monetary and 
debt management policies the public 
policymakers must consider and 
weigh many different factors. They 
ought not lose sight of the difficult 
problems which a policy of “active 
ease” creates for savings institutions. 
As interest rates decline, life insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, pen- 
sion funds, and similar institutions 
are subject to the refunding of debt 
which was issued at higher rates. 
Thus, not only do sharply falling 
rates mean that current investments 
of savings institutions yield a lower 
return, but these institutions face 
the danger that much of their in- 
vestments will be refunded on the 
new lower rate basis, and thus the 
effect of possibly temporarily lower 
interest rates is imposed on life in- 
surance policyholders and _ other 
savers for as long as decades to 
come. This raises serious questions 
for the national economy as a whole. 
In view of the importance of thrift 
for the long-run growth of our econ- 
omy, is it in the long-run public 
interest to create serious problems of 
interest return for savings institu- 
tions? Is such a policy fair to the 
millions of savers throughout the 
country who save through life insur- 
ance, savings bonds, pension funds, 
and similar channels? 

With respect to lengthening out 
the maturity of the public debt, the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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attempt to use debt management as 
an instrument for stabilizing busi- 
ness conditions poses an apparent 
dilemma. In times of inflationary 
pressures, when it would seem de- 
sirable for the treasury to borrow 
at long-term with savings institu- 
tions, these institutions are likely to 
have more attractive alternative in- 
vestment outlets in the corporate 
bond and mortgage field. It there- 
fore is exceedingly difficult for the 
treasury to accomplish much in the 
way of lengthening the maturity of 
the debt in such periods. On the 
other hand, in a period of economic 
downturn, when savings institutions 
might desire an offering of long- 
term government bonds, because of 
the lack of alternative investment 
outlets, many would argue that the 
treasury should be doing its financ- 
ing on a short or intermediate-term 
basis with the commercial banking 


system. This would seem to suggest 
that the time is never good for long- 
term treasury financing. This conclu- 
sion should be rejected. The supply 
of savings tends to exceed suit- 
able investment outlets in a business 
downturn, and it is of the utmost 
importance to get these savings in- 
vested. 

In order to eliminate the constant 
rollover of treasury debt and the fre- 
quently recurring need for the treas- 
ury to enter the market, as well as 
to give the Federal Reserve more 
freedom in monetary policy deci- 
sions, it is highly important for the 
treasury to place a larger proportion 
of its debt in longer maturities. 
Treasury officials are to be com- 
mended for clinging to this objec- 
tive. To accomplish its purpose the 
treasury should do its long-term 
financing when it has the opportu- 
nity to do so, namely when savings 
institutions have funds which can- 
not find an outlet in private invest- 
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ments. It should also, of course, 
continue to press the sale of savings 
bonds to individuals. 

Early last year the Administration 
introduced into the Congress a hous- 
ing bill which among other things 
called for liquidation of the existing 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion and the establishment of a new 
FNMA to take its place. It was pro- 
vided that the new organization 
would eventually be financed by 
private capital, but in the beginning 
at least its funds were to be obtained 
from the U. S. Treasury. 

Upon review by the joint subcom- 
mittee on housing and mortgage 
lending of the ALC and LIAA, un- 
der the chairmanship of Milford A. 
Vieser, financial vice president of 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, it was decided that the 
new FNMA proposal still contained 
most of the dangers inherent in the 
existing FNMA, namely, that it 
would be employed in an inflationary 
manner and would be utilized to 
maintain uneconomic interest rates 
on government-insured and guaran- 
teed mortgages. The committe 
agreed that if interest rates on gov- 
ernment-insured and guaranteed 
mortgages were permitted to move 
in response to market forces there 
would be little need for any type of 
FNMA. It was recognized, how- 
ever, that there probably does exist 
a chronic shortage of government- 
insured and guaranteed, mortgage 
money in small communities and re- 
mote areas, and for minority groups. 
Accordingly, the industry joint 
committee undertook the task of de- 
veolping a plan whereby private 
mortgage lending institutions would 
undertake to meet this need without 
the resort toa FNMA organization. 
A plan was developed, as outlined 
below, which was considered an 
eventually approved by the joint 
economic policy committee of the 


ALC and LIAA. 


Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit 


Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
The Prudential Insurance Compan 
of America and chairman of th: 
committee, appeared before the 
House and Senate banking and cur 
rency committees in March and put 
forward a plan for a voluntary effor' 
by private lenders to make govern 
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ment-insured and guaranteed mort- 
gage credit available in all parts of 
the country and to all groups. This 
plan was submitted in bill form to 
both the Senate and House commit- 
tees and eventually, with certain re- 
visions, was passed by the Congress 
as Title VI of the Housing Act of 
1954, entitled “The Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit Program.” As the 
bill was considered by Congress, 
other lending groups, including the 
commercial banks, the savings banks, 
the savings and loan associations, 
and the mortgage bankers made 
known their support for the pro- 
posal. 






























Basic Purpose 






The basic purpose of the program 
is to expand the availability of gov- 
ernment-insured and guaranteed 
mortgage credit to credit-worthy 
applicants in small communities and 
remote areas, and to minority 
groups. It is clearly understood, 
however, that lending institutions 
participating in the program are not 
expected to make such mortgage 
loans unless the loans meet sound 
credit standards. It is also under- 
stood that the amount of mortgage 
credit available throughout the econ- 
omy depends upon the flow of na- 
tional saving. Accordingly, this pro- 
gram is not designed in any way to 
produce an increased overall supply 
of mortgage money, but rather to see 
that a more adequate share of the 
existing supply of the mortgage 
credit is channeled into small com- 
munities and remote areas, and for 
minority groups. 

The program will be carried out 
through an organization consisting 
of the National Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit Committee and six- 
teen regional subcommittees. The 
national committee has the housing 
and home finance administrator as 
chairman and include two represent- 
atives each from the life insurance 
business, the mutual savings banks, 
the commercial banks, the savings 
and loan associations, mortgage 
companies, builders, and real estate 
boards. It also has advisory com- 
mittee members from the Federal 
Reserve Board, the FHA, the VA, 
and similar agencies. The life insur- 
ance representatives on the national 
committee are Milford A. Vieser and 
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Norman Carpenter, second vice 
president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Each regional 
committee will have about the same 
proportionate representation. 
Under the procedure adopted by 
the national committee it is provided 
that an applicant for a government- 
insured or guaranteed mortgage loan 
who is deemed to be eligible for 
such a loan under the terms of the 
program may submit his application 
to the appropriate regional commit- 
tee. It will be the function of each 


committee to receive such applica- 
tions and to serve as a channel 
through which the borrower is put in 
touch with lending institutions. The 
lending institution considering the 
application will reserve the right to 
analyze the application with regard 
to its credit-worthiness and either to 
negotiate the loan or to turn it down 
if it does not meet the lender’s credit 
standards. It will be the function of 
the regional committee to insure that 
each loan application receives thor- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ough consideration by one or more 
of the lending institutions participat- 
ing in the program. 

At the request of the national 
committee a questionnaire was sent 
to the life insurance business to de- 
termine the support which life insur- 
ance companies will give the pro- 
gram. On the basis of returns re- 
ceived at the time this report was 
written companies holding over 75% 
of the assets of the life insurance 
business have indicated their willing- 
ness to participate. Generally speak- 
ing, the companies which are not 
planning to participate are those 
which do not make government- 
insured and guaranteed mortgage 
loans. Companies currently holding 
the bulk of FHA and VA mortgages 
held by the life insurance business 
will be participating in the program. 
With the returns to the question- 
naires, the life companies have indi- 
cated the areas in which they will be 
willing to participate and it is now 
clear that virtually every community 
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will be covered by life insurance 
companies under the program. A 
similar questionnaire regarding cov- 
erage has been sent to other mort- 
gage lending institutions but as this 
report is written the results of this 
questionnaire are not known. 


The Investment Outlook 


Most economists expect business 
activity to be maintained at high 
levels during 1955. This optimism 
is based on a number of factors. 
Despite the sustained high level of 
construction throughout the postwar 
period, and particularly the exceed- 
ingly fast pace last year, it is widely 
predicted that total spending for new 
construction will rise to $39-40 bil- 
lion this year, 7% above the boom 
level of 1954. Plant and equipment 
expenditures are expected to decline 
moderately, but residential and com- 


“mercial building and the construc- 


tion of new schools, hospitals, and 
highways are expected to surpass all 
previous records. The rate of out- 
put in the steel industry is improv- 
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ing; automobile production is again 
in high gear; inventory reduction 
has apparently run its course, and 
new orders are picking up again. In 
addition, government expenditures 
for national security should continue 
at about the present rate. 

Thus, the capital market will 
probably be confronted with a heavy 
demand for funds this year. Hous- 
ing starts are expected to reach 
something like 1.3 million units so 
that the demand for residential 
mortgage money is likely to surpass 
the present peak. A recent McGraw - 
Hill survey of business intentions 
regarding plant and equipment ex- 
penditures indicates that corpors- 
tions will continue to require a large 
volume of long-term funds, while 
the inventory revival should stimu- 
late a substantial increase in bank 
loans to business. On the basis of 
past experience, therefore, the pri- 
vate economy may very well absorb 
some $20 billion of new financing 
next year. Since the capital markets 
must also be prepared to meet the 
sizeable requirements of the Federal 
Government and to supply increas- 
ing amounts to the states and locali- 
ties, the demand for capital funds all 
told will probably expand somewhat 
in 1955. 

Although we would expect the 
volume of savings to continue its 
growth this year, the expanding vol- 
ume of market activity may well call 
forth additional sums of kank credit. 
However, the Administration will be 
anxious to avoid any measures 
which might hold back further busi- 
ness recovery, so that the govern- 
ment is not likely to alter current 
monetary and debt management pol- 
icy unless faced with a new upsurge 
of inflationary pressures. 


Summary 


In summary, the forces of demand 
and supply in the capital markets 
which seem likely to prevail point to 
firm interest rates next year. Cer- 
tainly a further decline does not 
appear likely. At the same time. 
government monetary and debt maii- 
agement policy will probably be st 
to maintain credit ease, thus r:- 
straining any increase in rates. !f 
new inflationary pressures compel 4 
restrictive monetary and debt ma- 
agement policy, some rise in rates 
may occur. 
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Powell E. Smith, vice president of 
Occidental Life of California, has 
been appointed to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Industrial Insurance commit- 
tee of the California State Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Three annual grants of $5,000 
each from the New York Life In- 
surance Company have supported a 
variety of insurance studies, research 
scholarships and activities at the 
University of Illinois, Prof. Robert 
I. Mehr, in charge of the Univer- 
sity’s insurance curriculum, has re- 
ported. 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America expects to lease 
seven giant electronic computers 
from International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. Two of the machines 
are for use in the company’s head- 
quarters in Newark, N. J. One each 
will be used in regional home offices 
at Chicago, Houston, Jacksonville, 
Los Angeles and Minneapolis. 


At the New York Life Insurance 
Company, 1954 will be remembered 
as the first year in which the com- 
pany received applications for life 
insurance policies of $1,000,000 or 
more from nine different individuals. 
Only once before in its 109-year his- 
tory had $1,000,000 of life insurance 
been issued on one application. The 
policies issued in the nine $1,000,000 
cases were on the lives of business 
men from all sections of the country, 
whose ages range from 30 to 58. 
One of the company’s west coast 
agents sold two of the $1,000,000 
cases. 


A record-high of over $5,000,- 
000,000 in outstanding real estate 
loans and property investments has 
been reached by The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America. As 
of December 1 the company’s out- 
standing mortgage loans on privately 
owned homes totaled $3,330,000,000 
and apartment house mortgages ac- 
counted for an additional $450,000,- 
000. Farm loans aggregated $392,- 
000,000. Financing on industrial 
and commercial properties totaled 


$648,000,000. 
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Pensions & Employees—from page 25 


cause, while how the older worker 
is treated before he retires is im- 
portant in itself, it also has an effect 
on the plan for retirement. If the 
employee comes to the retirement 
date with a favorable attitude toward 
the company, with a feeling that, up 
to now, he has been given a “fair 
shake” then the problem of prepar- 
ing for retirement is less difficult. 
Now, what about preparation for 


retirement? I divide this into two 
sections: Economic and non-eco- 
nomic preparation. Under economic 
preparation we need to be sure that 
the employee understands what he 
will receive from the pension plan, 
and the various elections and op- 
tions that he may have. Other re- 
tiring employee benefits need to be 
thoroughly outlined. The matter of 
Social Security benefits and income 
tax is also important. This economic 
preparation, I believe, is best done 
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by personal interviews with sufli- 
cient time, effort, and cross-ex- 
change to be sure that the employee 
has the facts and knows the situa- 
tion with regard to the money. In 
this, I think we do a pretty good 
job. 


But we have, and only recently, 
become concerned about non-eco- 
nomic Preparation for retirement. 
This comes about through the old 
adage “Man lives not by bread 
alone’”—and older people are, oi 
course, no exception. A number of 
surveys have pointed out that the 
two most frequent complaints of re- 
tired people are: (1) Loneliness——a 
real need for affection and a feeling 
of belonging, and (2) Something to 
do. It has been said that the real 
obstacle to the pursuit of happiness 
in old age is the rather small hope 
of finding it. Now, how can manage- 
ment, with one hand, take away the 
job—the “something to do’—and 
with the other hand help the retir- 
ing employee to be happy about it? 
Well, we probably are not very suc- 
cessful. Except for poor health, the 
majority of older workers appar- 
ently do not want to retire. But the 
actual fact is that they are being re- 
tired and the practical problem is 
what, if anything, can or should 
management do in addition to pen- 
sion dollars ? 


Some companies have established 
formal planned programs of prepara- 
tion for retirement. My information 
is that about 10% of the companies 
who have pension plans have such 
formal programs—these companies 
are principally quite large. The pro- 
grams are relatively new, and, per- 
haps, experimental. They are based 
on the premise of helping the em- 
ployee to prepare himself for re- 
tirement. In addition to economic 
preparation, which we have already 
discussed, a typical program would 
run something like this: Beginning 
about five years before retirement, 
periodic conferences (either in:i- 
vidual or group) are held with the 
employee. The conferences are 
often conducted by trained counsel- 
lors—in some rare instances by 
psychologists. At these meetings the 
employee’s plans—his plans—ior 
later years are discussed—what he 
expects to do, where he will live, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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A Timely Message from 
TULLY D. BLAIR, 


Chairman of the Board, 
Security Life and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Thank You for Helping Security 


Achieve the “Impossible” 


In 1954, Security Life and Trust Company passed 
the HALF-BILLION DOLLAR Mark of life insurance 
in force ... a total that only 10% of all life insur- 


ance companies have reached. 


“Impossible?” Such a goal seemed impossible 
back in 1920 when Security started in business. It 
even looked so five years ago when the insurance in 
force totaled 232 million dollars. And yet, in 5 years 
Security’s insurance in force has more than doubled 

. an unprecedented achievement. 


wort that Security has accomplished what 

ible, we are more grateful than 

proud . yon for the combination of people 

and denaninenn responsible for this unusual prog- 
ress. So, we say “Thanks!” 





Thanks to our friends and policyowners for 
their confidence and loyalty. Thousands availed 
themselves of Security’s maximum protection at min- 
imum net cost individual policies, complete Group 
Coverage and Home Protection Plan. Your support 
greatly helped in this growth and development, as 
well as in the maintenance of a prominent position 
among all Life Insurance Companies from the stand- 
point of management and financial stability. Of the 
more than 877 companies doing business in the 
United States and Canada, Security is one of the 
78 long enjoying unqualified recommendation by 
an independent analyst of life insurance companies. 






Thanks to our representatives for their loyal 
co-operation. Through able and intelligent sales 
planning in a highly competitive field, Security Rep- 
resentatives enabled the Company to show remark- 
able progress. In 1953, Security recorded a greater 
net gain of ordinary life insurance in force in its 
home state of North Carolina than any of the other 
102 companies operating there. 


Thanks to Industry in the Southeast for sound 
and healthy progress. As industry provided greater 
income for more people, more families were able to 
achieve greater financial independence through ade- 
quate life insurance coverage. 


Thanks to all the citizens in the Southeast who 
have fostered industrial growth. Your ambition 
and energy have helped this section of the country 
surpass all others in expanding old and attracting 
new industries. This progressive spirit is one of the 
reasons Security Life and Trust Company is paying 
4% compound interest on dividends left to accu- 
mulate. 


Thanks to America for encouraging free enter- 
prise. This has made it possible for the humblest 
individual, as well as small and large firms, to pro- 
gress as far as initiative, imagination and industry 
permit. 





CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


\ SECURITY LIFE y 
) And Trust Company 





HOME OFFICE « WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. | 





General Agency Openings for Qualified Men in Southeastern States 


PROGRESSIVE COMPANY EXPANDING AGGRESSIVELY WITH THE 
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Pensions & Employees—from pg. 44 


community resources (which are 
improving), his social life, hobbies, 
personal budget, health maintenance, 
and leisure time activities. In some 
instances, groups of retired em- 
ployees are brought back to tell of 
their experiences. The employee is 
usually given booklets dealing with 
retirement and stories of successful 
retirees. I read of one case of a man 
about eighty years old who is 
brought to work each morning in 
the company car and returned in the 
evening—his job is to keep up the 
morale of other employees who are 
over fifty. 

There is a great deal of interest 
in formal programs of retirement 
preparation. But the advisability of 
attempting such a program is not 
yet conclusive. For example, in 
January, 1952, “Journal of Gerontol- 
ogy,’ Messrs. Tuckman and Large 
reported on a survey they had made 
of the one hundred thirteen largest 
corporations in the United States. 
Seventy-four replies were received 
covering about two and three quar- 
ter million workers. In answer to 
the question, “Do you think that 
workers become anxious and wor- 
ried as they approach retirement 
age?” —20% said yes, 46% said no, 
and 34% gave no answer at all. In 
answer to the question “Does your 
company have any program, formal 
or otherwise, to help prepare em- 
ployees for the problems they will 


have to face upon retirement ?”— 
37% said yes, and 59% said no. 
How do the retired employees feel 
about a company program of non- 
economic retirement preparation? 
Well, we are not too sure. While 
there are indications that they ap- 
prove, it is not a clear-cut issue. 
For example, in the Spring, 1953, 
issue of “Personnel Psychology,” 
Mr. Stanley L. Payne has reported 
on a survey made in Cleveland of 
four hundred eighty-three annui- 
tants, two to five years after retire- 
ment. It appeared to be a fairly typi- 
cal group of industrial pensioners, 
but the findings indicated that: (1) 
retirement is not usually a difficult 
adjustment; (2) advance planning, 
hobbies, and keeping busy are not 
essential to everyone’s happiness 
(many said they enjoyed “just tak- 
ing it easy”); (3) the problem of 
living on a fixed income may be 
overrated; (4) 91% said if they 
were starting all over again they 
would go to work for the same com- 
pany (that’s real loyalty!) ; and (5) 
a majority of the annuitants were 
opposed to the idea of company 
counselling about retirement. 


On non-economic preparation for 
retirement, I think we need to look, 
with a practical eye, at three funda- 
mental questions : Is it really needed ? 
If so, is it a proper responsibility 
of industry and of management? 
and, if so, are we, or can we become 
qualified to administer such a pro- 
gram? 


HECK the opportunities for a 


General Agencies available .. . 


write Robert W. Staton, Director of Agencies 
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We now come to helping the em- 
ployee after he has retired. This 
stems from a realization that a man’s 
job, and his company, are far more 
than a source of income. In an in- 
dustrial society it forms the basis 
for self-respect and a sense of being 
needed, a source of prestige and of 
recognition by our fellow men. And 
because some companies have rec 
ognized all of this, we now have 
post retirement programs. Essen- 
tially this tries to maintain the e:m- 
ployee’s identity and interest with 
the current affairs of the company — 
to the end that the employee co.- 
tinues to enjoy the association. 

It appears that the economic «:- 
mand of retirement can be assay :d 
—at least with money we can ald 
and subtract, devise complicated fv r- 
mulas, forecast and project. But in 
the social and psychological aspe ts 
of later life we have a long way to 
go. It seems that retirement, I:ke 
security, is an attitude toward ‘he 
future. And we know very little 
about attitudes—how they «re 
formed, or how they are changec 

The mightiest corporation cannot 
“do the retiring for” even one of its 
employees. Security is still an indi- 
vidual responsibility, and retirement 
is still an individual achievemeni— 
not an endowment. We cannot and 
would not change this. Our task, 
I suppose, is to help provide a fav- 
orable climate. ? 





From a panel on the essentia’s of a sound re- 
tirement program conducted by the American 
Management Association. 


UCCESSFUL selling career with a 


EADER in low cost protection 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Funded (W058 = 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive - Chicago 6, Illinois 
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MECHANIZATION 


SE OF tabulating equipment 

and continuous mimeograph 

stencils has enabled Argonaut 
Insurance Exchange, San Francisco, 
to raise office efficiency more than 
50% in producing policies and allied 
forms. Two time-consuming opera- 
tions which formerly involved 
tedious hand typing are now com- 
bined into a swift, mechanized sys- 
tem, according to Forrest Partridge, 
director of purchasing. The possibil- 
ity of human error has been reduced 
greatly, and there is a tangible saving 
in office supplies. 


Two Sets of Records 


Argonaut needs two sets of 
records each time a policy is written. 
The first set consists of seven copies 
of the policy itself. The second is a 
policy record set, eight to ten forms 
of different sizes, ranging from 3 by 
5-inch index cards to an 8% by 11- 
inch sheet. The records are used by 
claims, tabulating, and other depart- 
ments of the company, as well as by 
the state rating bureau and the 
originating agent or broker. 

In place of hand typing the policy 
and a small mimeograph stencil used 
to run off the policy records, the 
company now uses a_ tabulating 
machine to obtain both from key- 
punched cards. This change has 
eliminated some eighty to one hun- 
dred hours of weekly clerical time. 
A continuous stencil adapted for the 
tabulating machine is said to be the 
first of its kind in the insurance field. 
It is manufactured by the A. B. Dick 
Company. 








Argonaut had sought a more 
efficient way to produce policies and 
allied forms for several months be- 
cause of its increasing workload. 
Under the old system, whenever an 
application for a workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance policy was re- 
ceived from an agent or broker, a 
seven-part carbon snapout set was 
typed to provide the copies of the 
policy. The information concerning 
the operations covered, policy dates, 
amount of premium, and other de- 
tails came from the application sub- 
mitted by the originating agent or 
broker. 

Classifications describing the work 
covered had to be looked up in code 
manuals supplied by thesstate rating 
bureau. Statute requires that this in- 
formation must be an exact copy of 
what is listed in the code manuals. 
Even a misplaced comma had to be 
corrected on all seven copies. This 
led to appreciable time and supplies 
waste because typists would fre- 
quently retype a whole set rather 
than correct each of seven copies. 


Same Information Retyped 


After this snapout set had been 
typed, practically the same informa- 
tion was then retyped onto a small 
mimeograph stencil, and the policy 
records were duplicated on the 
mimeograph. 

Because of the time required to 
look up information in the code 
manuals, type the policy set, make 
corrections, and retype the indi- 
vidual stencils, even a good typist 
could rarely type as many as fifty 
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policies and stencils in a full seven- 
hour day. 

The first move toward a more 
efficient procedure was to replace 
the snapout set with a continuous 
seven-part manifold set to be proc- 
essed on tabulating equipment. As 
applications for policies were re- 
ceived, key-punched cards were 
processed to control the information 
on the application. Additional cards 
were pre-punched to control the in- 
formation listed in the code manuals. 
These pre-punched cards could be 
used over and over again, so that 
typists no longer were required to 
type exactly the same information 
on ten, twenty, or more policies a 
day. 

This modification eliminated some 
of the time and supplies waste, but 
it was felt that the company should 
be able to take even fuller advantage 
of tabulating equipment by eliminat- 
ing the stencil-typing operation. 

Since the policy records differed 
in size and characteristics, they could 
not practically be fed through the 
tabulators. Argonaut still felt that 
mimeographing provided the most 
economical and efficient way to dupli- 
cate these records. 


The Same Set of Cards 


A study showed that nearly ail of 
the data on the policy also appeared 
on the records. The exception was 
information on the types of work 
covered, controlled separately by the 
pre-punched cards. Thus the same 
set of cards used for the policy set 
could also be used to process the 
stencil. The company only needed 
to adapt the continuous stencil to its 
tabulating equipment. 

Partridge and William Shook, 
customer representative for Ward 
Harris Company, San Francisco dis- 
tributor of A. B. Dick duplicating 
products, worked together in de- 
veloping the system. As a result, the 
continuous stencil was adapted so 
that it could easily be fed through the 
tabulating equipment. All the 
records were then duplicated from 
this stencil on a standard mimeo- 
graph. Since this stencil was pre- 
pared automatically, no additional 
proofreading time was required. 

A time study of the new system 
shows that the equivalent of fifty 
policies and stencils is produced in 
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one hour and thirty-five minutes, 
compared to the previous top pro- 
duction of fifty hand-typed policies 
and stencils a day. The study in- 
cluded time for punching and verify- 
ing cards, pulling the pre-punched 
cards, running the policy form, re- 
sorting the cards and running the 
stencil. 

Since putting the new system into 
effect, Argonaut has reassigned two 
typists who formerly spent most of 
their time preparing stencils or pol- 
icies and expects to reassign one 
more. In addition there are appreci- 
able savings in supplies and accuracy. 
There is practically no possibility for 
errors now that the typing operations 


W 





have been eliminated. Also it was 
not necessary to make an additional 
investment in new equipment to 
achieve this savings, Partridge 
points out, since the tabulators were 
already on hand for other purposes. 
Putting them to work on policies and 
records meant only that the company 
was making fuller utilization of its 
available equipment. 

Satisfaction with the new system 
has led to consideration of the 
possibility of using continuous sten- 
cils for other systems work. The 
company is now studying the possi- 
bility of using continuous stencils to 
expedite some of the paper work in 
the claims department. 


ELECTRIC 
FILE* 


a high-capacity functional work unit for 
filing-finding-working card records more easily...faster 


The CRAIG ELECTRIC FILE has 
been developed by Craig systems and sx 3" 
methods engineers to give you the most 
highly functional -work unit obtainable. 
Imagine all of these wanted features 


in one unit! ... 


(Craig MACHINE, INC. 


Danvers, Mas: 





CT] Holds over 100,000 
cards — 
provides more than 1000 
usable linear inches, plus 
a “V” for card reading. 
Capacity varies for other 
card sizes. 
[_] Occupies only 10 sq. 
ft. of floor space — 
its compactness permits 
most effective use of work 
areas. 
Pushbutton control 
automatically brings 
trays to desk level — 
rapidly and directly in 
front of the operator — 
cards always located at 
operator’s finger tips 
while seated in natural, 
relaxed position. 
Has an _ adjustable 
work table and work 
shelf located directly in 
front of the operator. 
These and other ad- 
vanced features im- 
prove the operator’s 
accuracy, morale and 
productivity, and offer 
substantial reductions in 
your operating costs. 


*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


| COMPARE point-by-point 
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SIMPLEX MONRO-MATIC 


This completely automatic calculator, the 
latest model of Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, Inc., is designated the 
8-N, or Simplex Monro-Matic. In addition 
to its simple keyboard features, it offers 
automatic dividend alignment with on and 
off control; automatic clearance of upper 
dials from the divide key; automatic car- 
riage return from negative, accumulative 
and multiplying keys and split control for 
the lower dials for retention of amounts 
in either side of the split. Also automatic 
keyboard clearance control permitting 
amounts to remain on the keyboard or be 
cleared at the end of operation as desired 
and larger keybuttons for better finger con- 
trol and easier action. The machine is 
made in both 2-series dials and 3-series 
dials models. 





February, 1955 
TO 


Best’s Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
(] Simplex Monro-matic 
1 Insulated Files 
[) Duplicator Cabinet 
C) Network Dictation 
[] Electric File 
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INSULATED FILES 


A new line of insulated steel files, trade- 
named “Fire-Guard” has been introduced 
by the Globe-Wernicke Company. The line 
includes two-, three-, and four-drawer 
models in letter and legal sizes. Insert 
drawers are available as well as a choice 
of different locking arrangements. The 
files are manufactured with two classes of 
fire protection, either a C or D label. A 
choice of seal gray, olive green, sea green, 
or copper tan finishes is available. 





DUPLICATOR CABINET 


Halverson Specialty Sales describes its 
new line of duplicator cabinets as deluxe 
in quality, workmanship and appearance 
yet priced to appeal to the widest possible 
market. The tops are of 18-gauge steel 
while the sides, back and shelf are of 
20-gauge steel. The model illustrated is a 
closed back double door cabinet with a 
left-handed pull out shelf. Large and 
roomy enough to hold all necessary sup- 
plies, it is 29” wide, 1942” deep and its 
height is adjustable from 2842” to 30”. The 
finish is of liquid resistant Hammerloid 
gray baked-enamel. 


NETWORK DICTATION 


Through the use of the magnetic belt 
dictation equipment manufactured by 
Peirce Dictation Systems and regular ex- 
tension telephones, multi-station, remote 
control network dictation is possible in any 
office with an inter-office dial telephone 
system (PBX). Thus an unlimited number 
of dictators in any number of offices can 
dictate to a central recording unit through 
their regular telephones. Installation re- 
quires only the hook-up of the dictating 
equipment to the relay system supplied by 
the telephone company. Instruction signals 
such as “start,” “stop” and “playback” are 
transmitted by dialing pre-arranged num- 
bers. 





ELECTRIC FILE 


This high capacity functional work unit 
was developed to increase productivity, 
conserve space and provide a comfortable 
working position in filing, finding and using 
a large volume of card records. It takes 
only an average of three seconds to posi- 
tion a file tray at desk level directly before 
the employee. Measuring only 4’ wide by 
2’-6” deep by 5’-6” high, the unit has a 
capacity of over one hundred thousand 
5” X 3” cards including a "V” for card 
reading. The adjustable work table is 
available in various sizes. In the event 
of a power failure, all file trays are avail- 
able for manual operation. A product of 
Craig Machine, Inc. 
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MORRIS SOKIRAN, President 
Morris Sokiran, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 





Question: “What is the biggest 
single problem a producer has in the 
operation of his office ?” 

Answer: “That question can’t be 
worth sixty-four dollars—or sixty- 
four cents, for that matter. Keeping 
the Books is the headache in a bro- 
ker’s office; you know that.” 

Question: “All right, then: What 
does a broker hate to spend money 
on more than anything else?” 

Answer: “‘That’s easy, too. A 
dookkeeping machine !” 





HE above “interview” is (of 
course) imaginary, but I 
think it states the facts as 
they are. The seeming paradox be- 
tween the brokers’ great need for 
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efficient bookkeeping and our equally 
great distrust of machine equipment, 
is easily explained. Most brokers 
just do not know what a machine 
bookkeeping system will do for them. 
It is a fear of the unknown. The 
vague feeling that there is “too much 
detail” for our bookkeeping require- 
ments is the single most important 
reason why they should be mecka- 
nized. 

I propose in this article to tell ex- 
actly what a machine bookkeeping 
system has done for us, and what it 
may do for others. But let me state 
right at the outset that our account- 
ing machine has “‘cost” us less than 
nothing. Our personnel set-up un- 
der hand and machine bookkeeping 
follows: 


Pen and Ink 


2 bookkeepers 
1 biller (some stenography ) 
1 office manager 


Machine 
1 bookkeeper 
1 stenographer 
1 office manager 


The reduction in clerical expense 
far outweighs the amortized cost of 
a machine. As a matter of fact, we 
obtained a bank loan for the pur- 
chase of this equipment, and the 
monthly payments amount to less 
than half of the salary expense for 
a bookkeeper. When the machine 
has been paid for, our saving—which 
is now, net, $228 a month—will be 
$368 a month. This is exactly equal 
to increasing net profits by that 
amount. 

I have not taken into account the 
fact that we now have a full-time 
stenographer, who also does other 
work, instead of just having some 
stenography done by the biller. As 
a practical matter, we now have two 
people doing our bookkeeping in- 
stead of four; the tabulation above 
is conservative. 

Let’s take 2 look at billing and ac- 
counts receivable first, and compare 
the hand and machine operations. 
Under a pen-and-ink system, the 
heaviest part of the bookkeeping 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“Full day’s work 
done in 

10 minutes with 

Verifax Copier” 






Mr. Digby Chandler, 
President, Annin and Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


It used to take a typ- 
ist an hour and three- 
quarters to retype a 
4-page government 
bid. Another half- 
hour was lost proofreading with a 
second girl. Four bids a day was 
tops for the fastest typist. 

Now, with a Kodak Verifax Copier, 
this amount of work is done—impossible 
as it sounds—in 10 minutes. In less than 
three weeks the savings—on this one 
use alone—exceeded the $240 cost of 
this completely different copier. Every- 
day, it seems, Annin and Co. finds new 
ways to save: Salesmen are notified im- 
mediately of price changes... 
letters are answered without 
typing... postal insurance and 
air mail charges are cut... 
instructions are speeded to 
factory. 











3 copies made 
in 1 minute — 
less than 4¢ each 


Anyone can operate a Verifax Copier 
...even under fluorescent lighting. No 
fuss. And everything is in one unit. 

You should see a free demonstration 
in your office soon ... learn why more 
and more companies—big and small— 
say a Verifax Copier pays for itself “in 
a month or less.” 

Write today for free illustrated folder 
which gives you a detailed picture of 
the Verifax copying method. 


—-— MAIL COUPON TODAY--—-= 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. f= 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Send free copy of Verifax folder and 

names of near-by Verifax dealers. 97 


Name. 





Position 





Cc y. 


v 





Street 





City State 
Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 
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Machine Accounting—Continued 


work is the job of writing up the 
bills and then hand posting them to 
an accounts receivable ledger. We 
used to have one girl who did noth- 
ing but bill; the posting was done 
by one of the bookkeepers. Yet the 
billing was always behind schedule. 
At the end of the month all of the 
accounts had to be balanced and 
proved out. Then the statement 
parade began. It took about a week 
for us to get out five hundred to six 
hundred statements. 

In other words, we had the fol- 
lowing separate operations: 


1. Type up all bills. 

2. Hand post bills to accounts re- 
ceivable ledger. 

3. At the month-end, add charges, 
add credits, subtract one from the 
other and extend balance on each 
account. Take trial balance and find 
all errors. 

4. Write out all statements; take 
trial balance of statements and prove 
to control. 

Now, on the machine (a National 
Cash Register “Class 31”) the bill 
is prepared at the left side of the 
machine’s carriage; name, address 
and company are typed in, and all 
figures are entered on the figure key- 
board, which is just like that of a 
standard adding machine. We also 
enter commission at the right side 
of a perforation on the bill; this 
prints through to four copies but is 
removed from the original. 


Printed Automatically 


After the bill is written, the op- 
erator “picks up” the old balance on 
the customer’s account (reading it 
from his ledger card). All figures 
—bill number, policy number, post- 
ing date, expiration date, amount of 
coverage, charge, new balance, com- 
mission, net due company, and ‘.00” 
proof of posting—are printed auto- 
matically by the machine, which has 
retained them in its “memory” from 
the bill. At one shot the statement, 
accounts receivable ledger and policy 
register are written. The only thing 
the operator does on these forms is 
to pick up the old balance and type 
in company and other description 
needed ; otherwise they are obtained 
automatically as a by-product of bill- 
ing. 


At the same time, journal col- 
umns for charges, credits, commis- 
sion and amount due company 
accumulate in separate totals. 

The operation of writing the bill 
is faster on this machine than it is 
on a typewriter, for two reasons. 
First, all figures are entered on an 
adding machine type of keyboard— 
a much quicker process than typing 
them. Second, tabulation from one 
position to another on the bill is 
either pre-set or fully automatic. 

Therefore we have a speedier op- 
eration on billing alone. Add to this 
the fact that the accounts receivable 
ledgers, customer’s statements and 
policy register are as a practical mat- 
ter obtained automatically while bill- 
ing, and it becomes easy to see the 
tremendous difference between pen- 
and-ink and machine methods. 


Cash Receipts 


No need to go into detail about 
our previous hand system for cash 
receipts; it was standard! All 
amounts were first entered in a cash 
receipts journal, then posted sepa- 
rately to the accounts receivable 
ledgers. 

These operations are now com- 
bined on the “31” machine. Again, 
balances are computed and printed 
automatically while posting ; journal 
columns, too, automatically accumu- 
late. We have the same type of 
“00” proof on this job. The zeros 
in the last column prove each indi- 
vidual posting; if an error is made, 
the amount of that error will print 
(instead of zeros), and a correction 
is made immediately. Thus our ac- 
counts are not only kept up-to-date 
at all times; they are also in proof 
at all times. 

The second biggest problem in 
bookkeeping is that accounts have 
to be settled with the company by 
the twentieth of the month. One 
might, as we did, hand post to a comi- 
pany ledger record. Or he might use 
“bookless bookkeeping”—that _ is, 
file a copy of each bill according to 
company. Either way, however, the 
accounts payable have to be checked 
against receivables and proved out 
at the end of the month. Then the 
statements have to be made up for 
the various companies. This was a 
task that took several days in our 


(Continued on page 54) 
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mt If your typewriters are used more than 
‘« | 2% hours per day, you need new Royal Electrics! 





ve This new kind of electric typewriter can in- 
crease production up to 14%. 

m- It can free 1 typist out of 8 for other work. 
Ise Even if you increase production only 6%, 
! figures show the extra expense is justified. 

he We have the stop watch. You have the old 
ed typewriters. Here’s what we want to do: 


one 1. Time your production and see if we can 





World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters... ROYAL 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


save you money. (We think we can). 


2. Show you the extraordinary new Royal 
Electric. 

3. Let you try the new Royal Electric right 
in your own office, so you can prove to 
yourself how it can save you money. 

A telephone call will bring the Royal Repre- 

sentative over immediately. 


electric + portable 
standard 
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office, and always meant rushing at 
fevered pace to get the work out. 

This posting is now done by ma- 
chine on a daily basis, and it ties in 
daily with accounts receivable. Our 
company statement is exactly the 
same as we used before. The only 
change is that the last column, in- 
stead of being ““Returned Premium,” 
is used to show the balance. 

All bills are posted to the company 
statements, daily. The Accounts 
Payable Journal is obtained as an 
automatic by-product of this posting. 
The total of the posting, as given by 
the machine, must tie in daily with 
the total of the accounts receivable 
posting. 

Three monthly statements are ac- 
tive for each company, posting being 
made according to due date. At the 
end of the month the statements are 
always ready to go; the only thing 
we have to do is to determine can- 
cellations and advances. 

The way we do this is as follows. 
Bills to customers are made in five 
copies : 


Original for the assured, 
Second copy for follow-up, 
Third copy filed by expiration date, 
Fourth copy attached to the daily, to 
show that policy has been billed, 
Fifth copy filed alphabetically by 
customer. 
As bills are paid, the fifth copies 
are pulled from the file, stamped 
“paid,” and filed by company. It 
takes very little time at the end of 
the monthly period to check this file 
against each company’s statement 
for that period in order to determine 
which items should be cancelled. 
Cancelled items are simply posted 
to the company’s statement (and ac- 
counts payable journal) by using a 
“reverse” key on the machine. This 
reverse key causes the posting to 
print in red and subtracts the entire 
entry, reducing the company’s bal- 
ance by the amount of the cancelled 
bill. The entry is also reversed on 
the accounts receivable records. 
When a customer cancels of his 
own accord, we do not have to wait 
until the end of the month to “re- 
verse it out” ; this can be done easily 
at any time. Our month-end time 
for final preparation and mailing of 
company statements never exceeds 
three hours. 
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I realize that one objection many 
brokers have to machine posting is 
that they do not like to show cancel- 
lations on the statement. How- 
ever, under any system a cancell- 
ing entry must be made through 
accounts receivable—and the com- 
pany must be notified. If the 
thought is to “avoid duplication” on 
perhaps fifteen to twenty items a 
month, think of the huge duplication 
of all entries under a hand system! 

In order to give an idea of relative 
bookkeeping effort, a comparison 
may be made in volume of postings 
under our previous and present sys- 
tem. We send out about two thou- 
sand bills a month, and receive about 
one thousand two hundred fifty 
checks. Following are the postings 
needed to handle these items : 


Pen-and-Ink 

2,000 postings to bills 

2,000 charges to accounts re- 
ceivable ledger 

2,000 entries to company ledger 

2,000 entries to policy register 

2,000 postings to company 
statements 

1,250 postings to cash receipts 
journal 

1,250 credits to accounts 
receivable ledger 

750 postings to customers’ 

statements 


13,250 
Machine 
2,000 postings to bills, ledgers, 
statements, policy register 

2,000 postings to company 
statements and accounts 
payable journal 
credit postings to ac- 
counts receivable ledgers, 
statements, cash receipts 
journal 


1,25¢ 


— 


5,250 


It is clear that solely on the basis 
of volume of effort, the hand posting 
method required far more work. But 
in addition to that, we had to add, 
subtract, cross-add, figure balances, 
add journals and so forth under the 
manyal system; all of this is now 
doné automatically by the machine. 

There are one or two other points 
that deserve mention. The reader 
will recall that we show the commis- 
sion earned on each accounts receiv- 
able ledger card. We never did this 


when we had a pen-and-ink system, 
but it is now obtained “free,” since 
the machine prints it automatically, 
I have found it extremely useful to 
be able to tell at any time exactly 
how much profit is being made on 
each account. We all know that 
highest volume does not necessarily 
mean highest profit, but the machine 
has brought this home to me as noth- 
ing else ever has. It was amazing to 
see how far I had been wrong in 
estimating the value of many ac- 
counts. The fact is that I just didn’t 
know how much was being made on 
each account. 


There is another important differ- 
ence between hand and machine ac- 
counting. With a hand system, any 
bookkeeper employed must have 
some knowledge of insurance ac- 
counting or she will not be able to 
handle the work. In the New York 
area, a salary of $85 a week for each 
hand bookkeeper is about averaye. 
But with the machine system, no 
specialized bookkeeping knowledge 
whatever is required, and of course 
salary demands do not approach the 
figure just mentioned. Further, any- 
one who can run an adding machine 
and a typewriter can operate our 
machine; all three of our girls, in- 
cluding the office manager, can run 
it efficiently. Our office manager 
told me that it took just about 
twenty minutes to train the newest 
employee how to operate the ac- 
counting machine—a far cry from 
the tedious training formerly needed. 

We had the experience of having 
one girl leave and another become ill 
at the same time. For about two 
weeks the office manager kept the 
billing and cash receipts up-to-date 
by herself, along with all the rest of 
her work, though she did get behind 
in posting to company statements 

All of which leads me to make 
one final observation, which is that 
“you have to spend money to make 
money.” We are receiving an an- 
nual return, at the most conserva- 
tive figure, of better than 75% on 
our investment in accounting equip- 
ment. But I have a confession to 
make. Even if the machine cost us 
more money than a hand system—n 
incongruous statement to one w/o 
knows its value—I would never go 
back to pen-and-ink bookkeeping, 
any more than I would trade my au- 
tomobile for a horse-drawn carriage. 
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HE “organization” is one of 
those indefinite, taken-for- 
granted and much discussed, 
but little understood areas of man- 
agement control. In somewhat for- 
mal wording, the organization is the 
structure by which all the elements 
of an enterprise are brought together 
for the purpose of doing business. 
These elements include personnel, 
management, physical facilities, 
methods, forms and records and 
everything else required to do busi- 
ness. The improvement of the or- 
ganization, therefore, includes the 
study of ways and means of improv- 
ing each of these elements. There 
are not sufficient pages in this maga- 
zine for all of the material which 
would be required to cover the sub- 
ject adequately and completely. For 
purposes of brevity and practicality, 
we will cover one important as- 
pect of organization improvement, 
namely, the relationships and con- 
tacts that exist within an organiza- 
tion. 

The keystone of organization im- 
provement is definiteness. We could 
get on our soap box and wave our 
arms and do a real bang-up job of 
selling the need for definiteness, but 
will content ourselves with a calm 
and we hope, orderly development 
of the subject. It is often difficult 
for top-management which operates 
in an area where definiteness is al- 
most impossible to achieve except 
in limited areas, to project itself into 
the lower echelon of the organization 
and comprehend the necessity for 
positive definition of the job area. 


It has been wisely said that top- 
management deals almost exclu- 
sively with those who are also in the 
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How To Improve the Organization 


management group and who have an 
understanding as well as apprecia- 
tion of the techniques and problems 
of management, whereas subordi- 
nate management deals with employ- 
ees who are not in the management 
area and who, therefore, are less re- 
sponsive to suggestion and handling. 
The employees want to know for 
sure what the rate of pay is—how 
much vacation is due them—what 
happens if they get sick—how pro- 
motions are made—how salary in- 
creases are given—who the boss is 
—for what they are responsible— 
the hours of work—privileges and 
benefits available. The line employ- 
ees, not being close to top-manage- 
ment with the hopes of recognition, 
are not assuaged into accepting con- 
ditions which to them are either 
questionable, misunderstood, or mis- 
interpreted. They (the employees) 
want to know the score and how it is 
applied to their work and their fu- 
ture. 


Ten Suggestions 


Here are ten suggestions for im- 
proving organization relationships 
and management control : 


1. Establish specifications for all 
clerical positions—this will help 
guide the selection of qualified per- 
sonnel. 

2. Prepare written job instructions 
covering all clerical positions—this 
will help in training new employees. 
3. Issue manuals setting forth the 
rules and regulations, benefits and 
such rules of conduct as you expect 
of the employees. This puts the em- 
ployees on notice as to management’s 
expectations, 
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4. Evaluate each clerical position, 
establishing a minimum and maxi- 
mum rate to be applicable to each 
class of positions—this will assist in 
recognizing meritorious perform- 
ance within the salary framework. 

5. Establish merit rating of the em- 
ployees whereby their performance 
is appraised and recognition is given 
to continuous above average produc- 
tivity—this will assist in differentiat- 
ing between those who do not carry 
their share of the work load and 
those who carry more than their 
share. 

6. Establish personnel policies in 
respect to vacations, absence with 
pay (sick leaves), retirement, in- 
ternal promotion, etc.—this helps in 
definitizing management’s thinking 
so that less favoritism may result. 
7. Prepare an organization chart 
showing the division of responsibili- 
ties among the supervisory group 
and the allocation of personnel to 
each supervisor—this will assist in 
assigning new responsibilities on the 
basis of job continuity rather than 
availability. 

8. Keep the organization informed 
as to personnel changes, policy 
changes and such items as will be of 
interest to them—this will assist in 
developing “esprit de corps.” 

9. Analyze the distribution of work 
in order to see “who” and “how 
many” do “what” tasks in the of- 
fice—this will assist in seeing that 
there is a fair distribution of work 
among the employees. 





10. Be alert to suggestions for im- 
provement of methods, simplification 
of procedures, and ways and means 
of doing things an easier way, par- 
(Continued on the next page) 









booklets 


P189—Paper Cost Calculator 


This is a time-saving device to help in 
quickly and accurately estimating the cost 
of the paper needed for any particular print- 
ing job. It gives the exact cost per 1,000 
sheets of common weights and sizes of book 
papers, covers, bonds, ledgers and writings. 
In addition a short method for estimating 
the cost of paper is given. 


P190—Ideas to Help Make More 
Sales 


This four-page booklet lists twenty-five 
top selling hints for today's salesman in a 
quick, handy, easy-to-take form. It is de- 
signed for the person who shies away from 
the many-paged books on the art of selling 
and covers such points as: planning your 
working time, the importance of the first 
minute with the customer, asking for the 
order, keeping promises and the need to be- 
lieve in what you're selling. 


P191—Plastic Tape 


This folder describes a pressure sensitive 
plastic tape you can write on with a pencil, 
stylus or ball-point pen. The writing is pro- 
duced by the pressure of the writing instru- 
ment and is beneath the transparent outer 
layer of the tape. The tape resists dirt, oil, 
water and acids and is unaffected by normal 
temperature changes. The folder describes 
many of the uses of this labeling aid and 
has attached to it a sample of the material. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Improve Organization—Continued 


ticularly if these suggestions origi- 
nate with employees—the employees 
who are doing the work are first to 
recognize inefficiencies of procedure 
and in many cases withhold their 
ideas because management is not re- 
ceptive to new ideas. 

We see no reason why the em- 
ployees should not be taken into 
management’s confidence and be in- 
formed about business conditions, 
new business written, changes in 
personnel and organization. Of the 
two extremes, being a “blabber- 
mouth” on one hand or of being 
possessed of the New Englander’s 
reticence to explanations, we will se- 
lect the former as béing more con- 
ducive to good organization relation- 
ships. 

We have heard employees say that 
“the only news they ever heard about 
their company was read in the trade 
journals.” Management just does 
not understand the importance of 
as well as the psychological value in 
keeping employees informed as to 
what is going on. 


Keep Employees Informed 


We could recite innumerable cases 
where management consulting firms 
were hired and the employees, 
knowing nothing about the situation, 
were greatly disturbed by the ‘‘out- 
siders” who questioned them about 
their work. One case is known to 
us where an employee was elected 
an officer of the company (an as- 
sistant secretary) and didn’t know 
about it until he was asked to attest 
some legal papers. Another case 
where an employee who had been 
promoted with no announcement of 
his increased responsibilities having 
been made, almost resigned because 
the other supervisors “thought he 
was usurping some power” when he 
tried to execute his new assignments. 
He had such a rough time of it that 
he was about to quit when manage- 
ment cleared up the situation. 

The larger the organization, the 
more important are the lines of com- 
munications because rumors, false 
information and gossip can take 
their toll. In smaller organizations, 
the employees are closer to manage- 
ment and are more apt to learn one 
way or another what’s going on. 





We have always felt that a letter or 
news bulletin from management, is- 
sued regularly (say once each month 
or every other week) is a good man- 
agement tool. These bulletins can 
be inspirational in that they touch 
upon ways and means of doing a 
better job, and they can be informa- 
tional in that they tell what is going 
on. 


Be Alert to Suggestions 


Management has the “know-how” 
of the business, handling the prob- 
lems of getting new business and 
keeping old customers. Management 
does not have the familiarity of «le- 
tail concerning ways and means of 
doing the clerical work coincident to 
handling the business. Management 
does not write new business sitting 
in its offices shuffling papers. It is 
not uncommon for management to 
have an open mind on all matters ex- 
cept procedures. A man may hear 
that so-and-so is handling his paper 
work by such and such method, so 
he rushes to use the same method, 
not realizing that conditions in his 
office may be different. 


It would pay to let the employees 
suggest better ways of doing things 
—the employees are wrestling with 
the paper-work problems daily. 
They learn shortcuts and they soon 
learn to avoid the tasks which in 
their opinion are a waste of time. 
There was a company that made its 
loss record report by punched card, 
but it was made after all the clerical 
detail and analysis was done by hand. 
The employees tried to tell manage- 
ment that the punched card for all 
loss claims filed and loss claims 
settled was a substitute for the cleri- 
cal detail, but management was un- 
willing to listen. This firm eventu- 
ally paid a consultant over $5,000 to 
tell it what the employees were try- 
ing to say “for free.” 

If a financial award system of 
work simplification is tied-in with a 
suggestion plan, many dollar-saving 
ideas will flow to management. 


Reward Employees Who Perform 


It is fairly easy for an employee 
to fool management and get by with 
a mediocre performance level be- 
cause the best employees are usually 
the most reluctant to talk about 
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themselves whereas the “gold-brick- 
ers” must rely on gab to cover their 
deficiencies. We have written so 
often about this theme that we are 
apologetic, but none the less insistent 
about touching upon it. Other than 
for changes in the salary rate aris- 
ing from “cost-of-living” adjust- 
ments which apply to all employees 
regardless of their efficiency rating, 
rate changes should be related to 
and a reward for good performance. 
What constitutes good performance ? 
Each manager will have his own 
definition. It will probably include 
such factors as: 


(1) High level of productivity. 

(2) Punctuality and attendance. 

(3) Cooperativeness (easy to super- 

vise). 

(4) Dependability 

lormance. 

(5) Initiative and ability to make 

suggestions. 

(6) Knowledge of the work. 
Unless performance (defined in 

its fullest scope to include at least 

the six items listed above) is rated, 

and increases in salary rate related to 

the performance ratings, mediocrity 

will become the standard. 


in work per- 


PROCESSING APPLICATIONS 


A QUICK, ERRORPROOF SYSTEM for 
processing insurance applications 
has been developed by the Safeco 
Insurance Company, Seattle, a 
division of the General America In- 
surance Group. 

The key to the new system is a 
translucent application form which 
is filled in as usual by the agent and 
mailed to the home office. The proc- 
essing departments make _ their 
entries on this single control copy, 
instead of transcribing data on the 
standard fill-in policy itself. 

The processed application is then 
reproduced in any desired quantity 
by a Bruning Copyflex copying 
machine, with copies being distrib- 
uted to various departments, the 
agent, etc. The insured receives his 
copy attached to a policy preprinted 
with terms and conditions of the 
contract. 

The new processing system en- 
tirely eliminates the time-consuming 
expense of retyping, carbon copies, 
proofreading, and correcting not 
only applications, but endorsements 





and claims as well. 





A truly amazing desk set with a pen that 
automatically fills itself from a giant ink-fountain 
in the base. And it’s so good, it is 
guaranteed to please you! 

> Finger grip never touches ink. No chance 
for ink to touch you. 

> Point instantly interchangeable and renewable. 


> Fountain-base “ink-locked’’ against accidental 
spillage. Only the pen unlocks the ink. 
Writes full page or more without redipping. 


» Fountain-base holds 40 times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pen. Won’t leak. Won’t [en 
flood. Easy to clean as a saucer. 


MODEL 444 


TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
... HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


MORE THAN 30 POINT STYLES 
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30 NUMBERED POINTS—FOR EVERY WRITING JOB 
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THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. 
92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 







the right point for the way ! 
you write... by number ----% | 7 


is 


COPYRIGHT 1955 
THE ESTERBROOK 
PEN COMPANY 


APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO OFFICE ROUTINES—NO. 9 IN A SERIES 


Recordak Microfilming saves 
$10,000 per year 


in filmg space and cabinets 


Saves thousands of 
clerical hours, too, 

at Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau 


As many as sixty thousand documents 
are photographed on Recordak Microfilm daily at 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau, one of the world’s 
leading mutual insurance firms. 

This, of course, cuts filing requirements tremen- 
dously. But, more importantly, it speeds the handling 
of checks, claim records, invoices, purchase orders 
and other important documents. And it keeps this 
data at the finger tips—ready for immediate review 
in Recordak Film Readers. All of which is reflected 
in the service and dividends to policyholders. 

Just another example, this, of the way Recordak 
Microfilming is cutting costs for over 100 different 
types of business, thousands of concerns. 


Recordak Triplex Micro- 
filmer, one of the three 
different Recordak models 
used by Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau 









See how Recordak 
Microfilming can help you: 


(_] If you are now transcribing information from one 
set of records to another 


(_] If you are now keeping a record of premium notices 
mailed . 


(_] If you are now making copies of reports seat to home 
office or agencies 


(_] If you are now making a record of checks prior to 
deposit in your bank 

(_] If you are now making your punched card reports in 
duplicate, or using multiple carbon forms in sales 


books, etc. 

[_] If you are now making photocopies of records 
These are only some of the possibilities. You should 
double-check your routines with a Recordak Systems 
Man soon. No obligation, whatsoever—just writ: 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 

“Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 
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Selling Ourselves 


HE accountant associated 

with the insurance industry 

today must find little occasion 
to seriously consider the old stigma 
of his function and purpose being 
a “necessary evil.” Upon close anal- 
ysis of the responsibility of our 
assignments today there seems to be 
good reason to rephrase the old 
stigma to “a necessity.” We are no 
longer “evil” and it would be quite 
impossible to prove that we ever 
were in a literal sense, except per- 
haps on a “case basis.” 


Today and Tomorrow 


We were perhaps quite guilty of 
being a little too content to call our 
purpose fulfilled with a report of 
“yesterday,” too cautious to say 
much about “today” and just too 
modest to assist management with 
“tomorrow.” Those days, fortu- 
nately, have gone—for many of us. 
For others the “evil” stigma still ap- 
plies through: (1) The failure of 
the accountant to properly apply 
himself to receptive management, or 
(2) The fault of non-receptive man- 
agement. The former is more or less 
an individual matter. To the latter, 
in the hopeful case, we recommend 
patience; in the hopeless case we 
recommend relocation. 

A president of a small casualty 
company once remarked that all he 
needed to properly run his company 
was a daily cash report. The ac- 
countant for that company should 
quickly determine if the president 
left the “i” out of “ruin” through 
error or intent. If he was a good 
speller he was also a “hip-shooting” 
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hopeless case from another era. 
Modern and progressive manage- 
ment can’t afford to miss the bull’s- 
eye too often if they are striving for 
a better score. If we can develop a 
better gun, a better sight, or a better 
technique to produce a higher score 
—they’'ll buy it. The accountant for 
such management is a “necessity” 
and is indeed fortunate. 

There are many degrees of ne- 
cessity. We are as “necessary” as 
the sales manager, the underwriter, 
and the claims manager. Just how 
necessary is illustrated by the story 
about the visitor touring the modern 
new one-floor manufacturing plant. 
Upon completion of the tour and 
while standing on the shipping dock 
at the rear of the plant, the visitor 
asked the president, “And what’s 
that sprawling ten-story building on 
the back half of your plot?” The 
president replied, “Oh, that’s our ac- 
counting and tabulating depart- 
ment.” 

This story is representative of the 
tremendous revolution in the ac- 
countant’s responsibilities that has 
taken place in recent years. These 
new responsibilities have been 
brought about by the geometric 
progress of minimum social needs, 
keen competitive merchandising, and 
Federal, state, and municipal regula- 
tory and tax requirements. 

It would be difficult to imagine 
a position offering more opportunity 
for understanding of the problems 
of management or a purpose more 


challenging and rewarding than that 
of the insurance accountant. This is 
especially true of the insurance ac- 
countant of progressive smaller com- 
panies. 

It can be said with a fair degree 
of accuracy that the opinion top 
management holds of the accountant 
is a good gauge of the accountant’s 
opinion of his own “necessity.” His 
contribution to the ease and success 
of management functions is a good 
index of his own ability and fitness 
to merit recognition as an important 
“necessity.”” The opportunity is cer- 
tainly there for the accountant to 
make the most of and his own ability 
and initiative will dictate at what 
point between a “necessary evil’ and 
an important “necessity” he finds his 
place. 


More Than Compliance 


Perhaps too many of us find our 
place too far short of our real po- 
tential value to management. We 
have become obsessed with accom- 
plishment in terms of “compliance.” 
We comply with what is expected 
of us but do we do more? It would 
be enlightening for us to some time 
stop and ponder, “For whom are 
we working?’ How much of our 
time do we give to preparation and 
compliance with tax requirements 
and how much do we give to tax 
planning? Don’t we spend more 
time on our annual statement blank 
than our management’s report? 
Don’t we give more time to statis- 
tical filings than we give to enlight- 
ening our stockholders, our policy- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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holders, or our department heads 
and special staff ? 

Perhaps we have become too de- 
voted, with the assistance of ever 
increasing outside pressures and re- 
quirements, to a pattern of meeting 
deadlines for people we don’t work 
for. True, these responsibilities can- 
not be forgotten or even slighted but 
if we are to deserve to rise above 
the inference of “evil” we must do 
more than meet tax and regulatory 
deadlines. We can so set our sights 
that we are like the army mess ser- 
geant who never found the time to 
serve more than canned rations. 
When the company commander 
looked into the matter he found the 
mess sergeant was too busy swatting 
flies to prepare a good meal. Fly 
control is a necessary part of his 
duty but he was hired and trained to 
cook. Perhaps we are too busy swat- 
ting flies to get down to cooking. 

A lot of us think we do a pretty 
decent job of swatting flies as well 
as make some pretty good soup. 





Fine, but don’t we too often find 
ourselves stirring the soup with the 
ly swatter? In other words don’t 
we give management the soup by 
the means at hand? The Federal 
and state governments, management, 
stockholders, and policyholders all 
have special needs and special in- 
terests in our completed product. 
Do we understand, respect, and pro- 
vide the answers for these special 
needs or do we attempt to stretch 
the “minimum” for one to the maxi- 
mum for all? Too often the people 
we work for get tasteless and 
warmed-over soup and it is small 
wonder that they don’t digest it or 
compliment our efforts. 


Know Management's Problems 


If we are to make the most of our 
opportunities to serve management 
well we must know management’s 
problems. The nature of our re- 
sponsibilities gives us a good under- 
standing and basis for assisting in 
the solution of many of the problems 
and our performance and interest, 
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if proper, should develop our judg- 
ment and confidence for increasingly 
greater responsibility. 

Our job is not complete when we 
provide the bare financial operating 
statements nor does it gain us greater 
stature when we flood management's 
desks with reports in the main inter- 
est of quantity of output. Our job 
is complete when we accomplish our 
minimums and deadlines in such a 
manner as to permit fresh thinking 
and effort to the specific problems of 
management and to so design our 
end product that we impart our own 
special knowledge of the intimate 
and complex workings of our com- 
pany in the most usable precise man- 
ner possible. When some happy ‘lay 
the accountant finds management 
discussing with him, in a compre- 
hending and well informed manner, 
the challenging and vitally practical 
theory of insurance accounting, in 
relation to its impact on management 
control and management action, he 
will know he has done his job well. 


Reprinted from ‘“‘The Interpreter.” 





MODERN WORK STATIONS 


A HANDSOME INSTALLATION of 
Techniplan equipment, manufac- 
tured by The Globe-Wernicke (Co., 
was recently made by Lucas Bros., 
Inc., in the home office of the Mary- 
land Casualty Co. Work stations 
utilizing 50-inch desk tops and (6- 
inch auxiliary tops were set up to 
provide a smoother, work flow. 

Auxiliary desk tops are used in 
both the standard 29-inch height aid 
the business machine height. A hori- 
zontal section consisting of a [ile 
drawer and box drawer was placed 
under all these tops. This added 
storage space makes it possible for 
each worker to have necessary }a- 
pers immediately accessible, yet out 
of sight. 
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United States Court of Appeals for 

Seventh Circuit Denies Right of In- 

surance Company to Interplead 
Funds. 


On November 26, 1943, the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company issued a policy of life in- 
surance to one Clarence Beardslee in 
the amount of $1,000. The bene- 
ficiary named in the policy at that 
time was one Geraldine M. Trum- 
bull, the daughter of the insured, 
whose name subsequently became 
Geraldine M. Farrell. After the issu- 
ance of the policy and naming 
Geraldine as beneficiary, the insured 
changed the beneficiary several times 
between Geraldine and his wife, Vir- 
ginia K. Beardslee. On January 24, 
1952, the insured died and at that 
time the beneficiary named in the 
policy was his wife, Virginia K. 
Beardslee. 

The widow filed a claim for the 
proceeds of the policy on February 
28, 1952 and on March 18, 1952, 
Geraldine Farrell wrote a letter to 
the insurance company concerning 
the proceeds of the policy. The in- 
surance company evidently felt that 
it had reasonable fear of adverse 
claims on one policy, as it filed a bill 
of interpleader under 28 USCA 
1335 in the Federal District Court 
for the Northern District of Illinois, 
naming the daughter and widow as 
defendants. This was done on Oc- 
tober 8, 1952. 

The bill of interpleader which the 
company filed set out allegations 
concerning the policy and the fact 
that two claimants had made demand 
on the company for the proceeds. 
The letter from Geraldine was at- 
tached to the pleading. 

The defendant, Virginia Beards- 
lee, filed an answer to the bill of 
interpleader, setting up that she was 
the beneficiary of the policy at the 
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time of the insured’s death and that 
she was the only bona fide and legal 
claimant to the funds. She also 
stated that she had furnished the 
necessary proofs of death and that 
the insurance company was vexa- 
tiously withholding the funds from 
her and that the daughter, Geraldine 
Farrell had no claim whatsoever and 
that the insurance company had no 
right to interplead the money. The 
widow also asked for attorney’s fees 
and interest against the company. 
Geraldine Farrell failed to appear 
and answer and on November 10, 
1953 was found to be in default. 
Subsequently, the widow filed a mo- 
tion for judgment and the trial court 
awarded her the principal amount 
of the policy, plus attorney’s fees and 
interest. 

The company appealed from this 
order to the Seventh Circuit Court 
of Appeals and Chief Justice Swaim 
wrote the opinion upholding the 
judgment of the trial court. 

The Appellate Court sets out in 
great detail the letter received by the 
company from Geraldine Farrell, 
which the company alleged was suffi- 
cient to put it in a position of having 
an adverse claim made against it. 
The letter shows that Geraldine Far- 
rell knew the beneficiary named at 
the time the insured died was the 
widow, Mrs. Beardslee. The letter 
further states in part that one of the 
branch managers for the company 
had told the daughter and the in- 
sured, who was living with the 
daughter in California at the time 
of his death, that the beneficiary 
could not be changed from the wife. 
However, the policy itself provided 
(and a duplicate was in the hands 
of the daughter) that the employee 
of the company had given misin- 
formation concerning the change of 
beneficiary. The court suggests that 
a tort action could be brought 


against the company for this misin- 
formation but that the letter is not 
sufficient to warrant an interpleader 
suit. Actually, the letter did not 
amount to a claim of right, but could 
only be considered a plea for help. 

The company in this instance was 
liable for the principal amount of the 
policy, plus interest and attorney’s 
fees. John Hancock Mutual Life 
Ins. Co. v. Beardslee, et al, U.S. 
Court of Appeals, 7th Circuit—Filed 
November 3, 1954. Attorneys (Not 
Listed). 1 CCH Life Cases (2:1), 
page 1127. 


United States District Court for 
Western District of Pennsylvania Rules 
on Suicide vs. Accidental Death. 


The Knights Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America had issued two in- 
surance policies on the life of the 
insured. The plaintiffs*in this case 
were the beneficiaries. The insured 
died and the insurance company de- 
nied liability on the ground that the 
death was the result of suicide and 
not accidental as claimed by the 
plaintiffs. The facts disclosed that 
the insured, while suspended from 
a tree, engaged in shooting spar- 
rows off his roof when he met death 
accidentally as the result of a fall. 
The insurance company had claimed 
that the tree was not large enough 
to support a human being and that 
the true facts were that the insured 
had committed suicide. The plain- 
tiffs’ proof showed the insured in 
reasonable good health, his marital 
relations were not restrained and he 
was enjoying a good financial stature 
at the time of his death. The trial 
court submitted the case to the jury 
but the insurance company made a 
motion for a verdict notwithstanding 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


the verdict and also a motion for a 
new trial. 

The District Court by Chief Jus- 
tice Courley stated that there was 
suflicient evidence here to go to the 
jury and there was no error in sub- 
mitting the pictures to the jury of 
the tree taken two years after the 
incident occurred. The jury verdict 
for the plaintiffs was upheld. Crouse, 
et al v. Knights Life Insurance Co. 
of -lmerica, U. S. Dist. Ct., West- 
ern District of Pennsylvania. Filed 
October 15, 1954. 1 CCH Life 
Cases 1112. Counsel—James P. Mc- 
Ardle, Esq., 400 Bakewell Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for Plaintiffs; 
Leonard M. Boehm, Esq., Keystone 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., for De- 
fendant. 


UNION WELFARE FUNDS 


A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM to elimi- 
nate abuses in the operation of union 
welfare funds and assure the sound 
development of such plans in New 
York State was recommended to 
Governor Dewey by Superintendent 
of Insurance Alfred J. Bohlinger. 
The recommendations are contained 
in a report prepared by Deputy Su- 
perintendent Adelbert G. Straub, 
Jr., on the basis of an extensive State 
Insurance Department investigation 
of union and employer welfare plans. 

The Superintendent in submitting 
the report to the Governor stated 
that the department’s study leaves 
no doubt as to the serious nature of 
the problem and the urgent necessity 
for legislation. The absence of regu- 
lation clearly calls for affirmative ac- 
tion to protect the interests of the 
millions of beneficiaries of welfare 
plans, he added. 

On the basis of the findings con- 
tained in Deputy Superintendent 
Straub’s report, Superintendent 
Bohlinger recommended a_regula- 
tory program containing the follow- 
ing basic elements: Registration 
with the Insurance Department of 
all welfare plans; filing of annual 
statements ; periodic examination of 
every plan; submission of an annual 
financial report to employers and 
employees, and delineation of the 
fiduciary responsibilities of trustees. 

In addition to recommending a 
legislative program for the regula- 
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tion of welfare funds, the Superin- 
tendent proposed the promulgation 
of a code of-fair practices to correct 
abuses in the payment, by insurance 
companies, of commissions, fees and 
allowances on group business. The 
recommendation was also made that 
such payments to interested union 
and welfare fund officials, employees 
and their families be prohibited. 

The State Insurance Department’s 
investigation of union welfare funds 
was undertaken after a probe dis- 
closed serious irregularities in the 
handling of welfare funds of Local 
32E of the AF of L Building Service 
Employees International Union, 
whose president Thomas F. Lewis, 
was murdered in August 1953. 

Some of the more glaring abuses 
in the conduct of union welfare funds 
uncovered by the investigation, the 
Superintendent stated, were exces- 
sive expenses ranging up to one-half 
of the contributions made by em- 
ployers; unsecured and seldom re- 
paid loans and outright subsidies, 
for purposes at variance with the 
aims of welfare funds ; lack of proper 
administrative procedures, including 
the failure to maintain correct books 
and records ; nepotism, and sinecures 
for relatives of union and fund of- 
ficials ; and discrimination in benefit 
provisions in favor of union and wel- 
fare plan officials at the expense of 
the rank and file. 

Referring to abuses growing out 
of payments by a few insurance 


companies of excessive commissions 
and fees to certain agents and bro- 
kers on union welfare business, Mr. 
Bohlinger stated that such payments 
and the intense competition for 
union group cases “have created an 
environment which has facilitated 
‘kickbacks’ to officials.” 

“Frequently, the selection of the 
insurance company and of the agent 
or broker has been a more important 
issue at the collective bargaining 
table than the kind and amount of 
benefits to be provided to union 
members. The ultimate result of 
these practices has been to reduce 
that part of the premium dollar avail- 
able for the payment of benefits to 
members of union welfare plans.” 

The report indicated that these 
“malpractices exist only in an ex- 
tremely small sector of the business 
as measured by premium volume and 
number of insurers and producers. 
Less than 14% of the total group life 
and accident and health business in 
the state consists of union welfare 
cases, and in only a segment of this 
fraction of the business are excessive 
commissions and fees found. It 
would be manifestly unjust to penal- 
ize insurers and producers in situa- 
tions where no abuse exists because 
of excesses on the part of a few. 
Legislation to control commissions 
and fees on group business should 
be only a last resort after all other 
measures have been tried and found 
wanting.” 
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Tax Planning by William J. Bowe, 
1955 Revision 


Designed for the trust officer, in- 
surance underwriter and_ estate 
planner, this is a book on the funda- 
mentals of the estate, gift and in- 
come tax law under the 1954 Code 
as they relate to an estate planning. 
It discusses in simple non-technical 
language the techniques for minimiz- 
ing tax burdens. Illustrative exam- 
ples show how exemptions, exclu- 
sions, gifts in trust, the marital de- 
duction and gift splitting provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code and 
many other estate planning devices 
may be most advantageously used to 
effect overall family tax reduction. 


An idea of the contents of the 
book may be obtained from the 
chapter headings which include: 
I—A Typical Estate Plan—II— 
Death Taxes—IV—Gift Taxes—V 
—Reasons for Making Gifts—VIII 
—Necessity for Competent Advice— 
[X—Testamentary Gifts and XI— 
The Family Business. 


98 pages; $3.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Vanderbilt University 
Press, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


The Farmer's Social Security Guide 


Starting the first of this year over 
three million farm owners and op- 
erators will be eligible to receive 
Social Security coverage for the first 
time. This guide is a complete, yet 
concise, explanation of the many 
new benefits voted to farmers by the 
last session of the Congress. It ex- 
plains in simple language how al! 
classes of farm personnel can secure 
the greatest possible income under 
the new law. Easy reference tables 
aid in computing benefits under all 
circumstances. Last minute admin- 
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publications 


istrative rulings pertaining to the 
new farmer’s benefits are inserted 
into the book before mailing. 


The guide book will fit into a 
standard No. 10 business envelope 
and a company or agent’s name can 
be imprinted on the cover at nominal 
cost. 


pages; 50¢ per single copy. 
Available in lots of 100 or more at 
quantity discounts. Published by the 
Service Publishing Co., 210 Bene- 
dum Trees Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


The Health Insurance Story 


Said to be the first comprehen- 
sive statement of policy, purpose and 
practice by the insurance companies 
which provide health insurance, this 
booklet considers seven broad as- 
pects of the coverage together with 
a well rounded discussion of the 
nature, value and scope of health 
insurance. 


Also covered is the development 
of various forms of health insurance 
from its earliest beginnings, more 
than one hundred years ago, to the 
newly developed policies covering 
major medical expense. Alternative 
approaches to health insurance is a 
subject of another chapter and part 
of the booklet is devoted to the pur- 
chase and ownership of this type of 
protection. Rounding out the book- 





let is a chapter which discusses ways 
in which insuring organizations, 
physicians, hospitals, employers, 
government and the insuring public 
can work together toward achieving 
maximum success for the voluntary 
health insurance movement. ; 


Single copies available without 
charge from any member of the 
Council; in quantities 50¢ a copy. 
Published by the Health Insurance 
Council, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 
mm. TF, 


C.L.U. Annual Review 


This is the first issue of a new re- 
port to be issued annually each \ ear 
jointly by the American Colleg« of 
Life Underwriters and the American 
Society of Chartered Life Uncer- 
writers ; the result of a suggestion of 
the late Dr. David McCahan less 
than six months before his death. It 
reports on C.L.U. activities for the 
fiscal and school year 1953-54. 


Starting with a special explana- 
tory section, the report presents in 
condensed form the operations of 
both college and society, contains a 
map showing the location of the 227 
study groups last year, a chart that 
reveals the types of study groups 
which last year’s candidates at- 
tended, and several illustrations to 
explain the activities of the Amer- 
ican Society during the year. 


24 pages; single copies available 
without charge from Howard D. 
Shaw, Director of Public Relations, 
American College of Life Unier- 
writers, 3924 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 
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Acacia Mutual Life: Harry J. Shaffer, 
formerly second vice president and man- 
ager of agencies of The Lincoln National 


Life Insurance Company, is the new 
agency vice president. 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: James R. 


Sommerfrucht, formerly supervisor of 
the Oklahoma City general agency, has 
been appointed assistant general agent in 
Oklahoma City. 

Paul R. Jackson, formerly estate control 
plan representative at the Dallas general 
agency, has been named assistant general 
agent at the El Paso, Texas general 
agency. W. D. Hill, who has been group 
representative at Houston, Texas, has 
been transferred to El Paso to assist Logan 
Campbell, manager of the group depart- 
ment. 

Jackson G. Fields, formerly assistant 
general agent at Birmingham, Alabama, 
has been appointed associate general agent 
of the Jacksonville, Florida general agency. 

Howard M. Bromage and William B. 
Braman have been appointed assistant di- 
rectors of sales training of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company. Both men 
were formerly instructors in the sales 
course. 


Benefit Assoc. of R'way Employees: 
William H. Dowling has been appointed 
Colorado state general agent for the com- 
mercial division. His office is located at 
1618 East Colfax in Denver. 


Berkshire Life: Paul T. Carr, formerly 
supervisor with the Northwestern Mutual, 
has been appointed general agent in 
Louisville, Kentucky with offices at 1245 
Starks Bldg. 


Central National Life: Earl S. Magnuson, 
former actuary with the lowa state insur- 
ance department, has been elected as- 
sistant vice president and actuary. 


Colonial Life: Henry Kaplan, formerly 
field manager of the Elizabeth, New Jersey 
branch office, has been appointed manager 
of the Bridgeport, Connecticut branch 
office succeeding Howard Yeomans. 


Connecticut General Life: David A. 
Frink, formerly on the group sales-pension 
staff at the home office, has been ap- 
pointed group pension representative for 
the New York metropolitan area where his 
office will be located at 55 John Street in 
New York. Robert E. Hyatt is in charge 
of the New York office which serves four 
New York branch offices and the Newark, 
N. J. branch office. He is assisted by 
Harry W. Satchwell. 

Daniel F. Moon, formerly manager of 
gfoup insurance operations in Charleston, 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


West Virginia, has been appointed dis- 
trict group insurance manager in Mem- 
phis. 


Continental American Life: George C. 
White, formerly agency supervisor with 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has been appointed associate 
manager of the Wilmington agency with 
manager John F. Hazel. Mr. White will 
recruit and train new men and Mr. Hazel 
will supervise and develop the present 
organization. 


Continental Assurance: Lawrence J. 
Smith, formerly field coordinator, has 
been appointed group agency secretary as 
coordinator of national sales and service 
for the group department. John Heneage 
has been appointed regional manager for 
group in the San Francisco branch in- 
cluding northern California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Nevada, exclusive 
of the Las Vegas area. Martin McCarthy, 
formerly regional supervisor in Michigan 
and Toledo, Ohio territories, has been 
promoted to regional manager for group 
in the Detroit branch office where he will 
supervise sales and service in Michigan 
and Toledo. Jack W. Hassell, formerly 
aid to assistant to the vice president John 
Rodemeir in sales and service, has been 
promoted to account executive with re- 
sponsibility for major group accounts. 


Eastern Life: Moe Becker, who is presi- 
dent of Keel Manufacturing Company, 
president of Memory Lane Ltd. of Canada, 
president of Bickford Lithograph Ltd. of 
Canada and secretary-treasurer of Wil- 
liamsburg Publishing Company, has been 
elected treasurer of this company. 


Guardian Life: O. J. Stevenson has been 
appointed manager of the new San An- 
tonio agency located in the Sam Houston 
Shopping Center at 1007 Rittiman Road, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp.: Casimir Z. Greenley, formerly 
manager of the insurance and loss preven- 
tion departments of Montgomery Ward 
& Co., has been appointed insurance. de- 
partment manager. 


Lamar Life: Brice McEuen, formerly di- 
rector of schools with the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, has been 
appointed agency director. 


Life of Georgia: Four district managers 
have been appointed for Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Mississippi. James P. 
Goolsby has been promoted from the 
training department to manager at Louis- 
ville, Ky. W. A. Hall, formerly staff man- 






ager in Atlanta, has been named man 
ager at Selma, Alabama. C. J. Hardy, for- 
merly of the training department staff, 
has been appointed manager in Green- 
wood, Mississippi and Edmond P. Le 
Blanc, Jr. was promoted to district man- 
ager at Lafayette, Louisiana where he has 
served as staff manager. 


Manhattan Life: Thomas A. Dwyer, a 
member of the firm of Dobson, Moor- 
head and Dwyer, has been appointed as- 
sociate counsel. He will work with D. 
Theodore Kelly, vice president and gen 
eral counsel. 


Midland Mutual: Maurice M. Thomas, 
formerly supervisor of the Life Depart- 
ment for the mid-western states for Provi- 
dent Life and Accident Company of 
Chattanooga, has been appointed assistant 
director of agencies. He will be in charge 
of the market analysis and field develop- 
ment program. 

Clifford W. Johnston, formerly general 
agent for the Monarch at Erie, has also 


been appointed assistant director of 
agencies. 
Mutual Benefit of New Jersey: has an- ’ 


nounced that its home office will remain 
in Newark, and that a multi-story office 
building will be erected on North Broad 
Street. The building will allow for antici- 
pated growth and the company says it will 
be readily marketable if the company has 
to make another change. 


Mutual of Omaha: and United Benefit 

Life Insurance Company have opened a 

Colorado district group office in Denver 

with John A, Stewart, formerly group 

representative in the Chicago regional 

group office, in charge of the new office. s 
The offices are located in the United 

States National Bank Building in suite 

427-429. 


Mutual Service Life & Casualty: Over 
300 employees recently moved into their 
new home office building in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


New England Mutual Life: has estab- 
lished a new Department of Information 
Services to be headed by David W. Tib- 
bott as director. Mr. Tibbott formerly was 
director of advertising. The new depart 
ment will integrate the primary com- 
munications functions consisting of adver 
tising, public relations, and publicity 
and will be responsible for coordination 
with the other allied fields of policy 
holder relations, sales. promotion, publi- 
cations, and personnel relations. Lee 
Barrett has been appointed assistant di- 
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rector of advertising. Francis W. Hatch, 
Jr. is public relations assistant and 
Donald G. Abbott is publicity assistant. 
F. Corning Kenly, Jr., formerly assistant 
treasurer, has been appointed second vice 
president in the securities department. 


New York Life: The West Penn branch 
in the Smithfield-Diamond Building in 
Pittsburgh became the 15th new branch 
office in 1954 bringing the total through- 
out the United States, Hawaii and Canada 
to 164. George W. Ferrick, C.L.U., is man- 
ager of the branch and Thomas W. Henry 
is assistant manager. Warren B. Witwer 
is cashier. The Pittsburgh office has moved 
to 1 Gateway Center, 420 Duquesne Boule- 
vard where its new and larger quarters 
will be managed by Hilbert W. Reynolds, 
J. Gordon Dye, assistant manager and 
Charles F. Taylor, cashier. 

William D. DeCoursey, formerly as- 
sistant manager, has been appointed man- 
ager of the inspection department. 

John H. Price, formerly New York dis- 
trict inspector, has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the inspection depart- 
ment. 


Northwestern Life: The new address of 
the Charles E. Bracker general agency is 
1139 South Beverly Drive, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Northwestern Mutual Life: Albert I. 
Roeder, formerly head of the Lima, Ohio 
district agency, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Flint, Michigan succeeding 
Gain M. Stinson. Mr. Stinson will become 
special agent in Flint. 

Charles V. Durr, formerly district agent 
in Huntington, West Virginia, has been 
appointed general agent of the Spring- 
field, Illinois agency. He succeeds Evans 
k. Cantrall, retired. 


Occidental Life: W. Gleason Condon, 
former Baltimore agent, has been named 


manager of the new branch office located 
at 807 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
80 Federal Street in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Lyman R. Parker, former agent with 
Beneficial Life in Salt Lake City, has been 
named assistant manager of the San Fran- 
cisco branch. 

Ray H. Beardsley, former assistant gen- 
eral agent with Aetna Life in San Diego, 
has been named assistant manager of this 
company’s San Diego branch. 

Fred W. Weinsheimer, formerly assistant 
branch manager in Detroit, has been 
named brokerage manager of the Detroit 
office. 

Lee R. Umbarger, formerly assistant 
branch manager in Pasadena, is the man- 


ager of the new Whittier, California 
branch office. 
Hugh S. Sasseman, former agent for 


John Hancock, has been named assistant 
manager of the Chicago branch succeeding 
Davis McAdoo. Mr. McAdoo has been 
appointed assistant brokerage manager in 
the Chicago office. 


Pan American Life: Elmon W. Doty and 
Vincent J. Quartararo have been ap- 
pointed general agents in Beaumont, 
Texas and surrounding territory. They 
were formerly associate general agents to 
the late T. N. Whitehurst in Beaumont. 
The offices are located at the Perlstein 
Building. 

Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., CLU, formerly 
assistant supervisor for Louisiana, has 
been appointed home office general agent. 


Provident Mutual Life: The election of 
Lewis C. Sprague, formerly manager of 
the New York City office, as second vice 
president of the agency department has 
been announced. The agency department 
is under the direction of vice president 
and manager of agencies James H. Cowles. 
Henry G. Barnhurst, formerly general 
agent in Syracuse, will succeed Mr. 
Sprague as manager in New York. Wil- 
liam H. Weller, former supervisor in the 
Syracuse agency, succeeds Mr. Barnhurst 












































tral Life over the last 58 years. 


As a result, one of the most modern office 
buildings in the midwest is now under con- 
struction and will soon house the company 
which has established this enviable record. 
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as matiager in Syracuse. Eugene R. Hook, 
former district supervisor of the West. 
field, New Jersey branch office, has been 
appointed manager of the New Bruns 
wick-Westfield agency. Edward F. Jack 
man, formerly supervisor in the Sprague 
agency, has been appointed manager o|{ 
the Toledo, Ohio agency. Richard |, 
Benson, tormerly manager in New Bruns 
wick, will assume responsibilities in the 
training section of the agency department 
in the home office. 

Lawrence L. McLellan, formerly s- 
sistant medical director, has been pro- 
moted to associate medical director. |}/i/- 
liam A. Spare has been appointed as- 
sistant actuary and Edward L. Stanley })as 
been named associate manager of movt- 
gage loans. 

W. Ernest Brown, formerly supervisor 
of the Los Angeles-Tipping agency, |ias 
been appointed manager of the new |} os 
Angeles office serving the San Fernando 
Valley. 


Prudential: Howard M. Miller, forier 
staff manager in the University Heig)hts 
district office of New York City, has been 
appointed head of the Jamaica, New York 
district office. 

Anthony J. Del Prete, formerly a staff 
manager in the Juniata Park district in 


Philadelphia, has been appointed head 
of the Girard district office in Philacel- 
phia. 


Donald M. Costello, CLU, formerly 
senior training consultant, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Flushing, New York 
district office replacing Maurice Jer- 
brueggen. Mr. Terbrueggen is now asso- 
ciate director in the South-Central home 
office at Jacksonville, Florida. 

Ivan Vrbanich, CLU, formerly manager 
of the Hempstead district in New York, 
has been appointed associate director of 
agencies of the Long Island regional head 
quarters in Brooklyn. He will be associ- 
ated with Emanuel M. Belkin, director c‘ 
agencies in supervising the Brooklyn, 
Queens and Long Island district offices. 

Joseph B. Gatts, formerly regional group 
manager of the mid-western regional 
office, has been appointed director of 
group sales and service in th® mid-America 
home office in Chicago. 


Republic National Life: Robert P. Hale, 
formerly brokerage manager, has been 
appointed associate director of agencies. 
The agency supervisory staff consists ol 
Larry-Cardwell, regional director for IIli- 
nois, Indiana, and Michigan; Jim Gallo- 
way, agency supervisor in the southern 
division and B. Hix Smith, agency super- 
visor in north Texas, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Kansas and South Dakota. 

Thomas H. Austin, formerly general 
manager and secretary-treasurer of the 
Life Insurance Company of Texas, is now 
assistant vice president. 


Shenandoah Life: C. Thomas Chandil:', 
formerly agency assistant, has been a)- 
pointed superintendent of agencies. He 
will administrate the field training pro- 
gram in addition to regular duties. 


Southland Life: Joe Yarborough, forme'y 
group representative in the Dallas ‘e- 
gional group office, is now in charge of 
the El Paso regional group office. His 
new headquarters are at 509 El Paso Na- 
tional Bank Building. Mr. Yarboroug) 
is under the direction of George R. Coie, 
assistant vice president and director of 
group insurance. They will assist field 
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men in the El Paso, Texas and Albu- 
querque, New Mexico branch offices. 

Q. A. Melver, formerly manager of the 
Corpus Christi, Texas agency, has been 
transferred to the Houston, Texas, agency 
where he will become manager. Lynn L. 
Sellers, formerly field assistant at Austin, 
Texas, replaces Mr. McIver as manager 
of the Corpus Christi agency. W. L. Piper, 
formerly field assistant at San Antonio, 
has been promoted to manager of the 
Beaumont, Texas agency. He replaces 
T. Jay Mabry who is returning to personal 
production as a member of the sales force 
in the Beaumont agency. 


State Farm Life: James H. Turner has 
been appointed director of administrative 
services. He formerly was superintendent 
of administrative services. 


State Mutual Life: Hubert O. Seale has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies and resident officer of the newly es- 
tablished western regional headquarters 
in Los Angeles. He will be in charge of 
the expanding sales and agency building 
program in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Colorado, Arizona, Texas, Louisiana 
and Minnesota. 

A new group office in San Antonio, 
Texas has been established with J. Henry 
Von Pein as home office representative in 
charge of the office in addition to the 
Houston office. Hershel L. Boothman has 
been assigned to the Houston office. 

Donald W. Ayres, formerly associate 
general agent, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Worcester, Massachusetts 
and will be associated with his father, 
Benjamin W. Ayres, in the B. W. and 
D. W. Ayres Agency. 

Edward T. Peterson, formerly super- 
visor in the Buffalo agency, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Syracuse, New 
York agency succeeding Elmer L. Beesley, 
retired. 


Travelers: Henry Howard II, formerly 
assistant manager at Los Angeles, has 
been appointed brokerage manager of 
the life, accident and health lines at Los 
Angeles, Calif. Albert C. Arnold, for- 
merly assistant manager at San Francisco, 
has also been promoted to brokerage man- 
ager of the life, accident and health lines 
at San Francisco, Calif. 

Joseph P. Goldsberry, formerly assistant 
district group supervisor in San Francisco, 
has been promoted to district group super- 
visor at San Francisco. Joseph R. Bily, 
formerly assistant group supervisor at 
Houston, Texas, has also been promoted 
to district group supervisor at Houston. 


Union Bankers: Edward J. Lasko has been 
appointed agency secretary. 


Union Central Life: Joseph F. Ackert, 
formerly with the Prudential Insurance 
Company, has been appointed district 
manager in St. Paul and is located at 413 
Pioneer Bldg. in St. Paul. He succeeds 
Fred E. Meyer, who has been appointed 
regional manager. 

Walter A. Merkle, formerly in the 
benefit division, has been appointed man- 
ager of the benefit division of the insur- 
ance department. Edwin P. Loescher, has 
been named manager of the change di- 
vision of the insurance department. Wil- 
liam G. Broerman has been appointed 
manager of the underwriting division of 
the insurance department. 


United of Omaha: Paul McKee, of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, has been promoted to as- 
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sistant vice president from his post as 
assistant educational director and western 
regional supervisor. Emil Christofferson 
has been promoted to western regional 
supervisor and Robert Fogle has been ap- 
pointed director of the Life training de- 
partment. 


United States Life: Cliff Daley, has been 
appointed general agent in Jamaica, New 
York. 


Universal Life & Accident: Donald M. 
Soliday has been appointed manager of 
the Dallas ordinary agency. He formerly 
was a salesman. 


Weghorn, John C. Agency: Mrs. Rita C. 
Logan has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the life department. 


Western States Life: Leonard Powell, 
formerly of the sales staff, has been ap- 
pointed state supervisor in Texas. 


ass’n notes 


American Association of University 
Teachers: Dean Laurence J. Ackerman of 
the University of Connecticut, has been 
nominated as president. 


Institute of Insurance Marketing at 
Southern Methodist University: Travis 
T. Wallace (president of Great American 
Reserve Insurance Co.) has been re- 
elected to serve his third consecutive term 
as president. A. R. Jaqua was re-elected 
vice president and director of the Insti- 
tute, and E. C. Gaines was re-named execu- 
tive associate director of the school. Ford 
Munnerlyn (vice president of American 
General) was elected for his third term 
vice presidency and Clarence Skelton (vice 
president and director agencies for Re- 





public National in Dallas) was named to 
his second term as secretary and treasurer. 
L. Mortimer Buckley (Dallas general 
agent for New England Mutual) was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Life Managers’ A iation of Greater 
New York: George P. Shoemaker, C.L.U. 
(Provident Mutual) has been elected 
president for 1955. Other officers elected 
were Wheeler H. King, C.L.U. (Allen and 
Schmidt Agency) as vice-president and 
Arthur L. Sullivan (The Fidelity Mutual 
of Philadelphia) as secretary-treasurer. 





Life Underwriters Training Council: 
Paul M. Smith, Jr., C.L.U. associate and 
formerly administrative assistant, has been 
advanced to director of promotion on the 
headquarters staff. He will work with the 
national promotion committee in develop- 
ing and implementing a broad, nation- 
wide, program of council promotion, 
typing in closely with home-office execu- 
tives and local and _ state association 
leaders. He will continue to assist in the 
preparation of examinations and conduct 
planning panels and instructor’s confer- 
ences. 


Medical Information Bureau: Walter O. 
Menge, president of the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee for 
1955 succeeding Dr. Richard C. Mont- 
gomery, medical officer of the Manufac- 
turers Life Insurance Company. Dr. 
Norman J. Barker, medical director of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected vice chairman 
of the executive committee. 


San Francisco Actuarial Club: Charles 
N. Torok of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has been elected president for 
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F.T.C. CITES SIX MORE 
COMPANIES 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
has charged six more accident and 
health insurance companies with 
false and misleading advertising at 
the time of this writing and Lowell 
B. Mason, senior member of the 
Commission has indicated that other 
complaints will be issued. The six 
already cited are; Combined Insur- 
ance Company of America, Chicago ; 
Girardian Insurance Company, Dal- 
las; Postal Life and Casualty In- 
surance Company, Kansas _ City, 
Mo.; Professional Insurance Cor- 
poration, Jacksonville; Service Life 
Insurance Company, Omaha and 
Sterling Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago. The Joint Committee on 
Health Insurance stressed that the 
complaints are not a definite finding 
or ruling that the advertising in 
question actually violates the pro- 
visions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. It noted that they are 
based on advertising issued before 
the advertising codes were developed 
by the business and that the com- 
panies are now making every effort 
to conform with these voluntary 
codes. 


The Commercial Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, Salt Lake City, one 
of the seventeen companies originally 
cited by the F. T. C., has agreed to a 
consent decree under which it will 
discontinue certain practices com- 
plained of by the Commission. The 
acceptance by the company of the 
order does not, however, mean an 
admission that it has violated the 
law. Others of the original seventeen 
companies have taken the following 
steps: The Commercial Travelers 
Mutual Accident Association of 
America, Utica, the Guarantee Re- 
serve Life Insurance Company of 
Hammond, Indiana and the Life In- 
surance Company of America, Wil- 
mington have called for dismissal of 
the charges on the grounds of lack 
of jurisdiction. 

The Commercial Travelers of 
Utica also pointed out that its ad- 
vertising had been submitted to the 
FTC for approval and that the ad- 
vertising on which the complaints 
were based had not been criticized 
by the Commission’s staff. The 
Southern National Insurance Com- 
pany, Little Rock has moved for a 
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dismissal of the complaint against 
it as it has discontinued writing ac- 
cident and health lines. Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Asso- 
ciation, Omaha, which is licensed in 
all states, has asked that the com- 
mission be required to specify which 
states do not adequately regulate its 


operations. The Reserve Life Insur- . 


ance Company has argued that the 
Commission has no jurisdiction over 
these activities. The company has re- 
quested an extension of time to pre- 
pare a more detailed reply to the 
charges. 

The American Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, the Automobile 
Owners Safety Insurance Company 
and the Southern National Insur- 
ance Company have also filed an- 
swers to the charges. They have 
moved for a dismissal of the charges 
on the grounds that they are ade- 
quately regulated by the various 
state insurance departments and that 
the F.T.C. has no jurisdiction in the 
matter. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at its recent 
mid-year meeting voted to name a 
five man committee with Commis- 
sioner Knowlton, president of the 
Association, as chairman to consider 
the jurisdiction of the F.T.C. The 
committee, which will be appointed 
by Commissioner Knowlton, will 


have the authority to prepare a legal ' 


brief on the question. The F.T.C. is 
understood to be willing to exchange 
legal briefs with the commissioners. 
The use of the F.T.C.’s bureau of 
consultation was advocated by Eu- 
gene M. Thore, general counsel of 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America. He cautioned that litiga- 
tion over the Commission’s juris- 
diction might lead to changes in the 
McCarran Act which places the 
regulation of insurance under state 
jurisdiction. Instead he suggested 
the development of a voluntary code 
to guide the advertising practices of 
accident and health companies. 


NEW COMMISSIONER 


FRANCIS R. SMITH of Philadel- 
phia, a former Internal Revenue col- 
lector has been appointed insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania effec- 
tive January 18. He _ succeeds 
Artemas C. Leslie whose future 
plans have not yet been announced. 





SUPPORT FLAT TAX 


TESTIFYING BEFORE A special sub- 
committee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, witnesses for life 
insurance company organizations 
presented a detailed endorsement of 
the present tax method under which 
the government imposes a flat tax 
on the net investment income of the 
life insurance companies. 


The witnesses supported perma- 
nent extension of the present metho, 
terming the flat tax method “the 
simplest and most nearly equitalle 
plan yet suggested,” but stated that 
the present tax rate of 614% levied 
on the net investment income of the 
companies under the present formula 
is extremely high and constitutes a 
burden on life insurance _policy- 
holders and their thrift. The indus- 
try case was presented by spokes- 
men for the Joint Committee on 
Federal Income Taxation of Life 
Insurance Companies. The commit- 
tee is composed of representatives of 
the American Life Convention, the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, and the Life Insurers Confer- 
ence. 


FEDERAL HEALTH 
REINSURANCE 


WITH CONGRESS SOON TO MEET 
again President Eisenhower’s health 
reinsurance measure is receiving re- 
newed attention. The administration 
apparently plans to push for its pas- 
sage this year and is trying to win 
over its opponents. Secretary o/ 
Welfare Oveta C. Hobby has asked 
the American Medical Association 
for its support stressing that th« 
legislation would forestall any driv: 
for compulsory health insurance 
The A.M.A. is given much of the 
credit for defeating the measure in 
the last Congress. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
through A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager 
of its insurance department, has re 
iterated its position that there is no 
need for government health insur- 
ance. In a recent speech Mr. Kirk- 
patrick argued that there are suffi- 
cient resources in the industry and 
that it is not clear how the program 
could serve any useful purpose. 
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CENTRAL NATIONAL Life Insurance Samnpiany 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Elects Actuary 


Earle S. Magnuson has been elected an actuary of the 
company. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


New Vice-President 


H. Martin Tenney has been promoted from 2nd vice- 
president to vice-president, investments. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Shield Life Acquired 


Two Fort Worth life insurance companies have been 
merged through the acquisition by this company of 
Shield Life Insurance Company and the transfer of all 
Shield assets to Continental, which also assumes the 
former company’s liabilities. Continental Life, organized 
in 1948, will now have over $28,000,000 of insurance in 
force. Total net assets will exceed $3,000,000. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 
Elects Vice-Presidents 

The board of directors of the company has elected 
Allan B. Dowley, vice-president in charge of agency 


developments, and George A. Voegler as vice-president 
and director of sales. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, New York, New York 
Loses Appeal 


The New York Court of Appeals has refused to set 
aside the decision of Superintendent of Insurance, Al- 
fred J. Bohlinger, disapproving the application of the 
company to occupy certain White Plains property pend- 
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ing selection and construction of a new principal office 


in that area. The decision rendered December 31 is 
based on an interpretation of the insurance statutes, the 
court holding that under the law the insurance superin- 
tendent’s decision is not subject to the usual type 
judicial review. The Court held, however, that despite 
the legislative stricture against judicial review it did 
have the power and the duty to examine the record: “To 
make certain that the administrative official has not acted 
in excess of the grant of authority given him by statute 
or in disregard of the criteria or standard prescribed by 
the legislature.” 

The Court then stated that in this instance the Super- 
intendent had acted in accordance with the legislative 
standard as set forth in the applicable statute. Judge 
Van Voorhees concurred in a separate opinion. 


New Vice-President 


Daniel J. Reidy has been advanced from general coun- 
sel to vice-president and general counsel. 


HOME LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Counsel Appointed 


Frederick W. Read, Jr., formerly assistant counsel, 
has been appointed counsel and head of the law depart- 
ment succeeding George A. Richardson, who relin- 
quished his responsibilities and duties for reasons of 
health. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Centralization Program 


The company’s program for centralizing many of its 
policyholder service functions in the field offices moved 
ahead steadily in 1954, with the year’s end finding some 
forty-two offices geared for the new operation. At pres- 
ent, the services being centralized in the field offices in- 
clude, within limitations, policy loans, cash surrenders, 
death benefit payments and the issuance of certain of 
the company’s “Multiple Protection” series of policies. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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OUR COMPANY 
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OFFICERS AND FORMER OFFICERS 
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EAT IT TOO 


INVESTIGATE . . . 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 
All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


OUR Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharing 

(These need only explaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 4% on dividend accumulations 
Advance premi di ted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 

Coupon and Return Premiums 

Testimonials from our policyholders 





OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$!,525,000.00 
$118.21 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 
Excellent territory available in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Nebraska;.Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 
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With the exception of five pilot installations in the East, 
the newly centralized offices are all west of the Missis- 
sippi. The program was introduced first to the western 
field offices since it was felt that because of the dis- 
tances involved those offices would receive the greatest 
benefits. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Pays Quarterly Dividend 


The directors declared a quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
per share payable February 1, 1955 to stockholders of 
record January 24, 1955. This is not an extra or special 
dividend, but is a continuation of the present divicend 
rate. 


MATSON ASSURANCE Company 


San Francisco, California 
New Company 


The company, incorporated under California laws No- 
vember 18, 1954, was licensed and began business Janu- 
ary 5, 1955 with paid-in capital of $2,000,000, par value 
$100, and surplus of $2,000,000. These funds consist 
of cash $1,356,404 and the Matson building valued 
at $2,643,596. 

Formation of the company was sponsored by the 
Matson Navigation Company, which owns all of the 
outstanding capital stock. The official staff is headed by 
H. B. Perrin, who is vice-president and secretary of 
the parent company. Melvin Price, executive vice- 
president, presently is manager of Matson’s Insurance 
and Claims Department, while William E. Racine, vice- 
president, formerly had been group manager with the 
Continental Casualty Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Although the company’s certificate of authority per- 
mits the writing of all forms of life and disability insur- 
ance, for the present it intends to confine activities to 
group life insurance and group non-cancellable accident 
and health coverage on a weekly indemnity basis. 

It is currently licensed in California only. However, 
the company intends to apply for certificates of authority 
in Oregon and Washington in the immediate future. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey 


To Remain in Newark 


This company has announced plans to erect a large, 
multi-story home office building in Newark, on North 
Broad Street, facing Washington Park. The site is one 
of the most attractive plots in downtown Newark, ‘o- 
cated in an area of such fine office buildings as the 
American Insurance Company, School of Business of 
Rutgers University, the Newark Public Library: and 
other architecturally attractive structures. 
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NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
Financing Mobile Homes 


The financing of mobile homes, a new field of invest- 
ment for this company, was disclosed with the announce- 
ment of its decision to buy mobile homes installment 
contracts. The decision followed a year’s experimental 
operations in the field and actual purchases of con- 
tracts which began four months ago now exceed 


$1,000,000. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Co., Boston, Massachusetts 
New Department of Information 


A new department of information services, a staff 
unit under the president’s office headed by David W. 
Tibbott as director of information services has been 
established. The new department will integrate the 
company’s primary communications functions consisting 
of advertising, public relations, and publicity, and will 
be responsible for coordination with the other closely 
allied fields of policyholder relations, sales promotion, 
publications, and personnel relations. 


Appoints Actuary 


E. J. Moorhead, associate actuary since joining the 
company in 1952 has been appointed actuary. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


California, Los Angeles, California 


Reinsures Peso Business 


This company has reinsured its peso business in the 
Philippines with the Insular Life Assurance Company, 
Ltd., Manila. The agreement affects approximately 
9,900 peso policyholders and involves $26 million of 
life insurance. The transaction does not affect policies 
issued and payable in U. S. dollars. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


New Vice-Presidents 


J. B. Donnally has been promoted to the position of 
Vice-president, group and pension department and G. 
Frank Purvis, Jr., to the position of vice-president, asso- 
ciate general counsel. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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More than a BILLION DOLLARS 
LIFE INSURANCE in force. 
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Sixty-first Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$194,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $84,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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PENNSYLVANIA Life, Health & Accident 


Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Changes Name 


The company has amended its charter, approved by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, December 20, 1954, 
to change the name to Pennsylvania Life Insurance 
Company. At the same time the par value of the 
capital stock was increased from $17.50 to $25, thereby 
increasing the capital to $1,000,000, divided into 40,000 


shares. 


PIONEER Life & Casualty Company, Inc. 
Gadsden, Alabama 


New Actuary 


Ernest Clyde Steele has become affiliated with this 
company in the capacity of actuary. 


POSTAL LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Eliminates Guarantee 


On December 23, the company applied $1,013,636 
of its general contingency reserve ($1,214,620 as of 
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September 30, 1954) to completely eliminate the Life 
Insurance Guaranty Corporation’s guarantee which had 
been extended on December 29, 1941 in the amount of 
$1,500,000 and had been reduced by $486,364 on May 
30, 1953. The complete extinguishment of this guaran- 
tee was made possible partly by the sale of its home 
office building last September for $3,050,000 which 
resulted in a net gain over book value of $449,400. As 
a result of this development control of the company, 
with present capital and free surplus funds of about 
$600,000, has been returned to its stockholders. The 
company, however, no longer enjoys exemption from 
payment of New York State premium tax which it has 
had since the guarantee was placed into effect. 

With the elimination of the guarantee, the Life Insur- 
ance Guaranty Corporation has distributed its assets to 
its member companies in accordance with their certifi- 
cates of assumption. 


PREFERRED LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Takes Over A. & H. Business 


The company has re-insured the accident, health. and 
hospitalization business of the American Underwriters 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Ft. Worth. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, New Jersey 
Mortgage "Warehousing" 


This company has announced the execution of a con- 
tract with the Irving Trust Company ef New York 
which will act as Manager of a group of participating 
banks sharing in a “warehousing” of VA and FHA 
residential mortgage loans during 1955. Approximately 
one hundred and sixty banks and trust companies 
throughout the United States are expected to be mem- 
bers of the group. 

This arrangement is designed to facilitate an even 
flow of Prudential funds into mortgage investments 
throughout the country and enable it to continue high 
level, active participation in the financing of the ex- 
pected large volume of residential construction during 
the coming year. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance Co. 


Dallas, Texas 
Executive Appointments 
Hilton Campbell has been advanced to the position 


of vice president in charge of planning; Rex Beasley 
assumes the position of secretary; and Jesse Sanders 
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[Il has been named assistant secretary and elected a 
member of the company’s board of directors. T. K. 
Williams has assumed the position of assistant secretary 
and assistant manager of the planning department. 
These men have all been previously associated with 
yarious departments of the company’s home office or- 
ganization. 


New Vice-President 


Roy M. Wehrle has been advanced from assistant 
vice president of reinsurance to vice president and di- 
rector of reinsurance field service. He will direct all 
field travel and field service for the reinsurance division. 


STATE FARM Life Insurance Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 
New Vice-President 


Advancement of John C. Morris, secretary, to vice 
president and secretary has been announced. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE Company of 


Canada, Montreal, Canada 


Actuarial Appointments 


A number of important appointments in the actuarial 
branch have been announced. Lachlan Campbell, F.S.A., 
formerly associate actuary, has been appointed an actu- 
ary, while H. F.-Gundy, F.S.A., heretofore underwrit- 
ing officer, is named underwriting executive. In addi- 
tion, H. McLeod, F.S.A., A.I.A., and J. W. Ritchie, 
F.S.A., A.I.A., both previously associate actuaries, 
become actuaries. A. J. Moore, F.S.A., latterly asso- 
ciate actuary, is named group actuary. L. J. Brown, 
F.S.A., and E. W. Crowe, F.S.A., assistant actuaries, 
have been appointed associate actuaries. G. W. Wilson, 
F.S.A., assistant underwriting officer, is named under- 
writing officer, while J. F. A. MacIntosh becomes as- 
sistant superintendent of underwriting. T. M. Galt, 
F.S.A., and A. H. Gray, F.S.A., mathematicians, are 
appointed assistant actuaries. R. D. Baldwin, F.S.A., 
and A. C. McCallum, F.S.A., have been named assistant 
group actuaries. 


TENNESSEE LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
New President 

Carl Myers, who has served as executive vice-presi- 
dent and a director since the company’s formation in 


1952, has been elected president. 
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- A fast growing, progressive company. 





- A definite plan for advancement. 
. Anew and modern contract. 
. A liberal financing plan. 


- A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NGA winners. 


. A bonus of $550.00 for receiving 
Cc. L. U. designation. 
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INSURANCE 


Roanoke 10, Virginia 


COMPANY, 


Paul C. Buford, President 














The Country's Most Friendly 
Company Offers . . . 


* Modern and attractive agent's and general agents contracts 
to those looking for a permanent connection. 


* Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth 
to age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile 
policy contracts. 


* Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 


* Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 
medical and nurse benefits. 


* Complete substandard facilities. 


* Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, IIlinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
M ta, Mi i, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, hio 





and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Ass'n Notes—from page 67 


1955. Virgil M. Griffin (San Francisco 
Retirement System) was elected vice-presi- 
dent and Harry C. Radin (Coates, Her- 
furth & England, consulting actuaries) 
was elected secretary. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance Fund of 
New York: Dr. Clarence H. Brown, for- 
merly assistant medical director, has been 
appointed medical director. 


Savings Banks Life Insurance Managers’ 
Forum: Harold Schnabel, manager of the 
life insurance department of the Dry 
Dock Savings Bank, has been elected presi- 
dent for 1955. Other officers elected were: 
vice-president Eleanor B. Mayer, manager 
of the life insurance department of the 
Erie County Savings Bank in Buffalo; 
treasurer Clarence R. Foulkes, manager of 
the life insurance department of The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn; and 
secretary M. Grace Hillard, manager of 
the life insurance department of the 
Brevoort Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 


American National Ins. Co.: has passed 
the three billion dollar mark of insurance 
in force. The production during Vogler 
Month, a special campaign honoring 
executive vice president W. L. Vogler, 
was $60,620,753 from the industrial de- 


partment and $22,373,839 from the ordi- 
nary department. 


Bankers Life: The first 10 months of 1954 
new business had increased more than 
22% over the first 10 months of 1953. 
Total insurance amounted to $207,021,625 
for this time and of that ordinary ac- 
counted for $127,916,001 and group $79,- 
105,624. Insurance in force reached a new 
high amounting to $2,058,821,303. Of this 
total ordinary amounted to $1,495,419,110 
and group stood at $563,402,193. 


Business Men's Assurance: Paid life in- 
surance for November totaled $18,640,968 








ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL believed in himself 
and his ability and followed PLANNED ACTION, 


which led to his invention of the telephone. 


“PLANNED ACTION" by you today can launch 
you on a lifetime, profitable career with National 





compared with $13,504,209, last year—a 
38% gain. This brings the total of life 
insurance in force to $810,545,739. 


Connecticut Mutual Life: New business 
placed during 1954 totaled $337,639,565, 
a gain of nearly $10 million over the total 
in 1953 which broke all previous company 
records. The volume brought insurance 
in force up by more than $210,000,000 to 
a new peak of $2,865 million. The assets 
increased by $89 million during the year 
bringing the total to more than $1.1 
billion. 


Equitable of lowa: New paid production 
for November was $10,283,370, bringing 
total production for the first 11 months 
to $115,003,710. 


Fidelity Mutual Life: reports for 1954 
the largest volume of new paid business 
in history—$91,592,000 which brings the 
insurance in force to $859,829,725. 


Franklin Life: Paid sales during October 
(excluding annuities) exceeded $35,500,- 
000, a gain of 15.3% over October, 1953. 


Indianapolis Life: The field force in- 
creased its new business volume by 9% 
during November, 1954 as compared with 
November, 1953. Volume for the first 
eleven months of 1954 showed a gain of 
5.1%, over the comparable period of 
1953, establishing an all-time production 
record. 


Jefferson Standard Life: New sales dur- 
ing 1954 totaled $165,985,224. Insurance 
in force increased to an all-time high of 
$1,324,440,513 as of December 31, an in- 
crease of 7.2% for the year. A net gain of 
$89,200,268 was achieved. 


North American Life of Chicago: In 
November, 1954, agents produced $4,500,- 
000 volume of ordinary business exclusive 
of credit for accident and health insurance 
and group insurance. 

Northwestern Mutual Life: 


The. 1954 


sales totaling $535,000,000 set a new sales 
record and exceeds by 3% last year’s pre- 





in the American Pattern 


of PLANNED ACTION* 


Reserve Life—the company Strong as the Strongest 
—Enduring as Rushmore! Throughout the rich area west of the Mississippi 
our one hundred and sixty million dollar company is engaged in a dynamic 
expansion program which offers opportunity for you. If you are ready for 
General Agent capacity, contact us today. We will be glad to give you 
complete information without obligation—and of course, all information will be 


held confidential. 


Don't delay—plan your action today and you can go forward with National 
Reserve Life—the company that's really growing! 


H. ©. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board git 
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vious high mark of $519 million. Salg 
for December marked the largest sales fo; 
this month in history $59,250,000. The 
new mark exceeds by 2.36% the previou 
high set in 1946. 

Agents sold more than $40 million oj 
insurance in November, an increase of 3: 
over the November, 1946 record. Sales for 
the first eleven months of 1954 totale! 
more than $476 million, a boost of 3 
over the previous eleven month record s¢ 
last year. 


Occidental of California: has passed the 
$5,000,000,000 mark of insurance in force. 
with $5,016,072,000 on October 31, in 
cluding $3,000,000,000 of ordinary an 
$2,000,000,000 of group. 


Penn Mutual: Underwriters produced 
$89,214,395 in six weeks in a “Make Mine 
A Million” contest. The largest one-day 
total of the contest was $13,281,000. 


Philadelphia Life: established a record in 
November with an increase of 53% in new 
paid business compared to the same 
month the year before. This is the 32nd 
consecutive month in which the company 
has attained its 10% growth objective. 


Provident Mutual Life: November 1954 
was reported as a record month in paid- 
for business with a 32% gain over Novem- 
ber, 1953. November’s paid life business 
was exceeded by only one other month in 
company history. 


policy 
changes 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: has an- 
nounced a new policy designed to provide 
a monthly retirement income at a lower 
premium. The new policy provides for a 
$10 monthly payment for each $1000 of 
insurance, starting at age 55, 60, 65 or 
70 and continuing for a guaranteed period 
of five years and as long thereafter as the 
policyholder lives. It 4s offered on the 
non-participating plan and is available 
both for use with pension trust retirement 
income plans for businesses and with in- 
dividual life insurance programs. 

A new policy that provides retirement 
income for pension trust programs on 2 
fixed cost basis has also been announced 
and it can be written to mature at age 
55, 60, 65 or 70 when $10 monthly pay- 
ments on each $1000 of insurance begin, 
continuing for a guaranteed period of five 
years and as long thereafter as the policy- 
holder lives. The policy may be used for 
individual life insurance programs as well 
as pension trust plans. 


Bankers National Life: The minimum 
size policy issued for applicants wlio are 
20 years or more is now $2,000 and the 
minimum amount for ages 0-19 will re 
main $1,000. Heretofore the minimum 
amount issued for all ages was $1,000). 

A liberalization of the handling ol 
Family Income benefits was announced. 
Instead of giving the beneficiary the right 
to commute all family income benefits 
at his death, if the insured desires it, th 
insured now may elect to have family it 
comé benefits commuted at his death an! 
payable under either Option A or Option 
E subject to the following: (1) Paymen! 
under either option must apply to the 
entire policy proceeds. (2) No provision 
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may be included where the type of Option 
depends upon when the insured died or 
how much is payable. 


Bankers Life of lowa: continued its 
dividend scale. Accumulations will be 
allowed 3.25% interest and settlement op- 
tion funds 3.1%. 


Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company: 
has reduced premium rates on its 10, 15, 
and 20-year Monthly Income policies. The 
new rates are about 30 per cent lower at 
age 35. The company began issuing poli- 
cies described on 25 and 30-year plans. 
The age limit for both monthly income 
and family income policies was lowered 
to 15. 


John Hancock: re-enters the disability 
income field and introduces a level term 
insurance rider. The new monthly dis- 
ability provision includes three benefits: 
waiver of premiums to age 65, or the end 
of the premium-payment period if earlier, 
or until the prior maturity or termina- 
tion of the policy; payment of the monthly 
disability income of $10 per month per 
$1,000 of basic sum insured to age 65 or 
until the prior maturity or termination of 
the policy; payment of the sum insured 
at the policy anniversary nearest to age 
65, if. the insured continues to receive 
monthly disability income to that date, 
thereby maturing the policy. The pro- 
vision which covers total and permanent 
disability occurring prior to age 60, and 
continuing for at least six months, may 
be attached to any Select Ordinary policy, 
except term and single premium plans, or 
to policies on which initial term insurance 
is already in effect, and may be added to 
an existing policy in the select Ordinary 
series bearing an effective date on or after 
May 1, 1954. The new term insurance 
rider provides a level amount of term in- 
surance in addition to the sum insured 
under the basic policy, and may be paid 
in a single sum or placed under a settle- 
ment option. This supplementary provi- 
sion includes a liberal conversion privilege 
and contains nonforfeiture values, avail- 
able as cash or extended term insurance 
separately and apart from the nonfor- 
feiture values of the basic policy. If the 
basic policy contains a disability benefit, 
the supplementary provision will contain 
the waiver of premiums disability benefit, 
but the double indemnity benefit will not 
be available under this supplementary 
provision. The level term provision may 
be written for a minimum amount of 
$3,000, which may be less than the sum 
insured, and a maximum of two and a 
half times the sum insured under the 
basic policy, subject to company limits. 
It may be attached to certain Select Ordi- 
nary policies issued on a standard basis 
with a premium-paying period at least 
as long as that of the term period. 


Kansas Farm Life: increased its dividend 
scale. Interest on accumulations is at 3%, 
on withdrawable funds at 2%, and on 
nonwithdrawable funds at 2.25%. 


Mutual of New York: has increased its 
dividend scale, with interest on accumula- 
tions 3%, on settlement funds 3.15%. 


Occidental Life: has announced a com- 
plete revision of its individual pension 
policies. Now issued on a participating 
basis, and group underwritten on 10 or 
more lives, the new plans feature high 
first year cash values, special 10 payment 
policies for older employees, and policies 
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Implements 


FOR SUCCESS ! 





The opportunities for career men pre- 
sented in the Company‘s Program of Expansion, pro- 
A. W. Copeland Agency with all 
the IMPLEMENTS FOR SUCCESS for continued 


vides the 


growth and development. 


Agency Offices: 1115-1116 Texas State Bank Bidg. 
Dallas, Texas 





providing a death benefit of either $1,000, 
$500 or the return of premium or cash 
value if greater, for each $10 of pension. 
Either 60 or 120 month certain policies 
are issued, and an ordinary life policy for 
profit sharing or combination pension 
plans is available which is convertible to 
as much as $20 per month annuity for 
each $1,000 of insurance. The cost of 
conversion is guaranteed by the policy 
and is based on the 1937 Standard An- 
nuity Table with no age:set back. The 
new retirement policies are designed to 
pay a dividend at the end of the first 
year provided the second premium is paid 
in full; the ordinary life at the end of 
the second year. Cash values for the new 
retirement income plans are $1,550 to 
provide $10 a month, on a 10-year certain 
life annuity for a 65 year old man. 


Penn Mutual: announced an _ increased 
scale. Accumulations and settlement op- 
tion funds will be allowed 3%. 


Prudential: announces reductions in avia- 
tion extra premiums ranging from $.50 
to several dollars per $1,000 applying both 
to civilian pilots and crew members be- 
cause of improved mortality experience 
in civilian aviation risks. There will be 
more liberal underwriting practices for 
people who fly only as passengers and a 
relaxing of rules dealing with the under- 
writing of ex-pilots and ex-crew members. 
In-force policies with a higher rating than 
is now required under the revised schedule 
may be submitted for change considera- 
tion. 

The dividend scale will be continued 
with an allowance of 2.75% on accumula- 
tions and 3% on option funds. 


State Farm: has increased its dividend 


scale and is allowing 3% on dividend ac- 
cumulations and settlement option funds. 


obituaries 


Walker: Robert Coleman Walker, chair- 
man of the board of The Life Insurance 





A. W. Copeland 
Agency Manager 


Insurance in force 
In excess of 


$150,000,000.00 


National O13 Line. 


Insurance Company 
Lytle Rock, Arkansas 


Company of Virginia, died December 21 
at his home in Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 
at the age of 65. He had been a member 
of Life of Virginia’s board since 1945 and 
chairman for the past five years. 





Wiggle: Peter Wiggle, Supreme Trustee 


ef The Maccabees, died January 1, 1955 
in his home in Detroit at the age of 78. 
Mr. Wiggle resigned as secretary-treasurer 
of The Maccabees on December 1, 1953, 
but remained as a member of the Supreme 
Board of Trustees. He had been a mem- 
ber of that body since 1937. 





Kempner: Stanley E. Kempner, president 
of the Texas Prudential Insurance Co. 
died December 23, 1954 in St. Mary’s In- 
firmary, Galveston, Texas, at the age of 
69. He was also vice president and trustee 
of the Sugarland, Texas, industries owned 
by the Kempner family; trustee of H. 
Kempner; vice president and director of 
the United States National Bank and a 
director of the Letitia Rosenberg Home 
for Women. 


Schwab: Julian W. Schwab, General 
Agent in Indianapolis for the Indianapolis 
Life Insurance Company and one of the 
company’s leading personal producers, 
died December 23, 1954 at the age of 64. 
Mr. Schwab was a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and one ot 
the few to gain that distinction their first 
three years in the business. He was the 
company’s leading personal producer in 
15 of his 27 years with the company. He 
had topped the $1,000,000 paid mark for 
1954 prior to his death. 





Jones: Wilfrid E. Jones, formerly director 
of public relations in charge of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriter’s 
periodical and publicity activities, died in 
the Greenwich Connecticut Hospital on 
December 30, 1954 at the age of 54. Mr. 
Jones who was born in London and came 
to the United States in 1926 joined the 
Association in 1929 as associate editor and 
advertising manager of Life Association 
News. 
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Selling Isn’t Enough—Norman T. Carson .... 


Underwriting for Persistency—/. M. Spear 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aceident and Health Developments 
Company Dev ee 
Conventions Ahead 
Home Office and Field Appointments 


Aetun Lite. Tlartiord 

(Discount Rate Increased) ......Sept. 95 
American A\unuity Life, Lansing 

(New Company) ..cccccccrcrcces -Aug. 79 
American Bankers Ins. Co., Waco, Texas 

(Absorbs Eastern Insurance Co.) Sept. 95 
American General Life, Houston 


(Delaney Promoted) ............. May 111 
American General Cos., Houston 

(Acquire American Reserve Life) ..Dec. 73 
American Guaranty Life, Portland 

(Company Declared Solvent) peek July 67 

Mew GHROOTED voc 05sc0cs cc ccceses ct. 
American Investors Life Ins. Co., Dallas 

(Appointed Vice President) ...... July 67 


(Declares 100% Stock Dividend)...Jan. 77 
American Nat’l Ins. Co. (Ga veston) 


(Officer Promotions) .............. Nov. 79 
American Nat’l Life, Dallas 
(Northen Elected President) ...... Oct. 89 


American Reserve Life, Omaha 
(Control Purchased by American 


OI 6.5:88-4-5:666.6400.40.504005008 Dec. 73 
American United ‘Life, Indianapolis 
(New Medical Director) .......... June 91 


Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
Newton, Kans. 
(Sanatorium Rais | ae Sept. 95 
Austin Life, Austin 
(Promotions) ean aee May 111 


Bankers National, Montclair 


eeeeeee 


(Declares 5% Dividend) .........July 67 
Bankers Security Life, New York 

(Ordinary Office Shifted) ......... 73 
Benefit Assn. Railway Employees ais 

(New President Elected) .......... Jan. 77 
a | Standard —_ Los Angeles 

ew Vice President) ............ July 67 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 

(Staff Advancements) ........... Sept. 95 


Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City 
CECOME TIGCOREOE) io cccccccccvcccce Jan. 77 
ST | a Jan. 77 

Calhoun Life, Columbia 
(Absorbs Newberry L. & H.) -Sept. 95 

California-Western States. Sacramento 
(Stock Purchase Offer Withdrawn) .June 91 

Capital Life, Columbia 
RAO Eee Aug. 

Cavalier Life Insurance Co., Kaltimore, a 


er Sept. 95 
Central National Life, Omaha 

(New President) ....... pataecaeee Aug. 79 

ee ee Feb. 69 
Cescral Standard Life, Chicas« 

aad! ae ie 111 

(Organizes Casualty Company) .--Nov. 79 
Central State Life, Alexandria 

.t.. = aee Nov. 79 
Certified Underwriters Mutual, Dallas 


AS ta on aged panama 
Christian Fidelity ‘Life “insurance Co. 
Waxahachie, Texas 


Oct. 89 


(New Company) ...... Se Oe Sept. 95 
Citadel Life, Charlotte 
(Correction Notice) .............. Aug. 79 


Colonial American Life, Corpus Christi 
WCRerter GRRE) ccccccccsccccces Dec. 73 
Colonial Life, Fast Orange 
(ADB Liberalization) 
(Pays —w Stockholders 
WEE. Ricieedadndese«6sarses< Jan. 77 
Columbia Life, Washington 


(New Company) .............. .-.-May 111 
Commercial nefit, ‘Phoenix 
(Revises Charter) ..... ......... June 91 


Connecticut General, Hartford 
(Home Office Building Started) .. 


-Dec. 73 
(Liberalizes Overseas Under- 


SS entree eer Jan. 77 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(New Vice-President) ............. Feb. 69 


Connecticut Savings Ranks. Ilartford 
(Adds New Agency Bank) .......May 
(New Director) A 


py aeinke pe aee ena ug. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago . 
(Stock Split Proposed) .......... Sept. 96 
(Splits Stock 2 3: ears ov. 
Continental Life, Fort Worth 
(New Vice-President) ............ June 91 
(Shield Life pan Bl Poa aie hneeae Feb. 69 
Delta Insurance Co., Raleigh, - - 
CIncerperated) ...0.....<c000 . Sept. 97 
Eastern Life, New York 
(Offer to Purchase Stock) ....... June 91 


For February, 1955 


Rimhwh a oeenemedl Dee. 31 


RETEST YG IA RIE AS NTS Feb. 11 Sales 


Obituaries 


(Elects Vice-lresident) ........... July 87 

(Misetes TreMserel) ccccoscceccccece Jan. 77 
Liyquitable Life, Washington 

(Bailey New Actuary) ........... May 111 
Kquitable Soviety, New Lork 

(95th Anniversary) .....ccccscees Sept. 97 
Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 

APRONS FURR) ccccsctecscsecescs Aug. 79 

(New Regional Office) ............ an. 
Farmers New World Life, Seattle 

(Stuck Purchase Offer) .......... Sept. 97 


Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
(Mutualization Program Approved) 
Sept. 97 
Federal Life, Chicago 


CO A eee -Sept. 98 
Videlity Interstate Life, Philadelphia 
Virst National Life, Detroit 

aa Dee. 73 

(Company Licensed) .............. Jan. 77 
First Pyramid Life, Little Rock 

OE Dec. 77 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(Elects Vice-Presidents) .......... Feb. 69 
(ieneral American, St. Louis 

(Walter W. Head Dies) .......... June 91 

(Simplifies Group Beneficiary 

CED si nnd caede cadence seston Jan. 78 

(Gieneral Services Life, Washington 

OE  —nae c. 74 
Globe Assurance, Columbus 

(Enters Life Field) .............. Dec. 74 
Government ne Life, Washington 

(Imerenses CODEERL)  ..cccecccccces Jan. 78 
Great National Lite, Dallas 

(Official Chan Kembebawesseeaee Sept. 98 


Great Southern Tre Houston 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) .June 91 
(Declares Stockholders Dividend) .Jan. 78 
Great-West Life, Winnipe 
(Waiver Rates Reduced) ........ Sept. 98 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 
a, Savings Life, Montgomery 
ice-President) ............ May 111 
Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hills 
(Industrial Business Transferred) 


May 111 

(Executive Promoted) ............ June 92 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Superintendent Upheld) ......... July 67 

(Settlement Dividends) .......... t. 98 


Sep 
(Non-Can Major-Medical Policy) ..Jan. 78 
(Loses Appeal) K 
(New Vice-President) 


Gulf Life, Jacksonville 


(Board Meetings to Travel) ...... Jan. 79 

Hermitage Health & Life, Nashville 
ew Company) ....... jiuhaganuse Dec. 74 

Holland Life, Amsterdam 

SEE GRIND cccccccvescescces Dec. 75 
Home Life, New York 

(CRESTOR TGCS) ..cccccccssscce June 92 

(New Counsel Appointed) ......... Feb. 69 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 

(A, & A. Now Written) .......... Dec. 75 
International Fidelity, Dallas 

(Dividend to Stockholders) .......Nov. 79 


International Workers Order, New \ork 
(Reinsured by Continental Assurance) 


Sept. 99 
(Reinsurance Completed) ......... Oct. 
Interstate Life, Newark 
Se EE 5 .6.0:000004600000008 Jan. 79 
John ieaualh Mutual, Boxster 
(New Promotions) ............... May 112 


(Actuarial ~~» Reorganized) .... 
a Group Field Underwriting 


(Opens Group Claims Field Office) . San. 7 


(Centralization Program) ......... ‘eb. 69 
Kenesaw Life & Accident, Marietta 

Ce GI ic ccccccececsccces July 68 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta 

(Elects New DED sasacencenas June 92 

(New Beeretary) ..cccccccccccscces Dec. 75 
Life Insurance Co. of N. a Wilmington 

MEEEO REED Kccscccccccocesces June 92 
Life Underwriters, Shreveport 

(Changes for 1954 Life Reports) ..July 68 


Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Assets Hit Billion Mark) ....... Sept. 99 
(Passes Billion Mark in Assets) ..Oct. 89 
(Pays Quarterly Dividend) ........ Feb. 70 








Kmperames Stock Guetations .....cccscccveccccecccccsecnscece Feb. 7 
(abthabwiencnad Pe SP A CT IIE oss vvvcecsnccscecnsedscneneesescesceceee ae 
I CG Od bh 64-000. 06:00:56 6.0002'0:606s60005005 0s b 0000856 Feb. 6 
! Sh citicken swaekd os bd Sb ead eked eeSedhebsansbeenesone Feb. 43 
Oe SE rer ee errr TS rr Feb. 7 
Bs NE a5 ns 0:0-5:210'n 0.0006 nib 5g 40 4165.009 0004060 Rmee SA OS Feb. 6 
pee weadsekcn ee Feb. 27 Policy Changes ...... Pee S 
itnndeneeeaweinn Feb. 10 SEO Sl CHD oes accicnscecccsaeies Feb. 69 


The Maccabees, “ roit 


(Officers Elected) ........++++eee0- Oct. 89 
Matson Assurance, San Francisco cs 
(New Company) .....cccccccscccces Feb. 70 


Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 

(King Elected Vice- — .. Aug. 80 
Metropolitan Life, New Yo 

(New Vice-President in Ss 


New Director) ..cccccccccccscccs Aug. 80 

Mic ne Life, Detroit a 

(New Home Office Building) ...... Dec. 76 
Midiand Empire Life, Atchison 


New Company) 
Midland Mutual” Life, Columbus ___ 
(Enters Accident & Sickness wield) 
ug 


Midland National Life, Watertown 
(Reaches $100,000. ,000 in Force) ...Oct. 90 

Midwestern United Life, Fort W ayne 
— Dividend Paid on Charter 


NED 5.5546405000000060050400% Nov. 80 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 
(Control Purchased) ............+. Nov. 80 
SO rrr rt Dec. 76 
Musieionl Ins. Co. of America, Caleame 
(New Company) .........++--++-- my 18 
(Mew COMBORT) cccccccccccceccces July 68 
Mutual Benefit Lite, Newark 
(OEelal CRANES) ccccccccccccccces Oct. 90 
(Sell Home Office Building) ...... Dec. 76 
(Surprises Its Home City) ........ Dec. 76 
(To Remain in Newark) ........... Feb. 70 


Mutual Life of New York, New York 


(Insurance for Smaller Groups)..June 92 
Oct. 9 


(New Director) .....cccccscccssces 1 

(New Employe Benefit Plan) ...... Nov. 81 
National Bankers Life, Dallus 

(Reinsures A & H Business) ...... June 93 


National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 


New Superintendent of Agencies) Nov. 81 
National Health & Life, Fort Worth 

(Reinsures A & H Business) ..... June 93 
National L. & A., Nashville 

CR BREEN ac ccccevsccccccces Dec. 77 
National Life, Montpelier 

(Promotions) ....cccccccccccsccccs June 93 

(Financing Mobile Homes) ........ Feb. 71 


National Underwriters Life, Fort wee 


(New Company) ...cccccccccccccecs 91 
Nebraska National Life, Lincoln 

(New President) ....cccccccsccce Aug. 81 
New England Mutua!, Boston 

New Vice-President) ............ June 


(New Department of Information) .Feb. 71 

(Appoints Actuary) ............... Feb. 71 
New World Life Insurance Co., Seattle 

(Changes Name) ............s+e0++ July 69 


New York Life, New York 


(Elects New Vice-Presidents) ....May 112 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Aug. 81 
(Builds Division Office) .......... Dec. 77 


North American Life, Chicago 

(Liberalizes Non-Medical Rules) ..Jan. 79 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(Elects New Vice-President) ...... Nov. 81 

(Reinsures Peso Business) ........ Feb. 71 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 

a Premiums Through 





Peer une 94 
Oil industries ‘Life, Houston 
(Now Writing New Business) ....Aug. 81 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Mutualization my ed nhbwelee July 6% 
(Old Stockholders Suit) .......... Aug. 81 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Appoints Actuary & Controller) 
May 112 
(New Associate General Counsel)..Nov. 81 
(New Vice- —— cpibhlaswena Feb. 71 


Patriot Life, New York 
(Elects #@xecutive Vice-President) 


ug. 
Pennsylvania a Health & Accident, 
Ph ey oe 
(Changes Name) 


SR ee eee ee Feb. 72 
Pennsylvania Life, Philadelphia 
(Formerly Pennsylvania Life, 
Be Oe TD 0-60 0-9:04040000000908 08.0805 Feb. 72 


Pennsylvania Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Guarantee ee Sold) J 
(Reinsu 

Femenee Life, "Philadelphia 
Authorized Capital Increased) ...Dec, 77 

Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 
CHOW BETHRET) ccccccsccvcccscecccs Feb. 72 








rem, Mutual Life, Patnttyiie. Sentinel Life, El Paso 


. Union Central Life, Cincinnati 

oe ee fay 113 (Changes Name) .......... sseeee Nov. 88 ee ROE OPE Aug. sv 
Postal Life, New York Shenandvah Life, Rounvke Union Central Life, Cincinnati 

(Sells Home Office Building) . ie ss OO ee .. June 94 (Mutualization (ompleted) ...... Sept. 100 

(Eliminates Guarantee) ........... (Wins in District Court) ......... Jan. 80 Union Standard Life, Houston 
Preferred Life, Dallas Shield Life, Fort Worth (New Company) .............. -..-May 114 

(Takes Over A & H Business) ....Feb. 72 (Acquired by Continental) ........ Feb. 69 United Benefit |.ife, (maha 
Professional Life, Fort Worth Southern Life, Atlanta (Elects New ’resident—New Agency 

I IED 5.6 0.6.5:0-0.00:0:0:0:0:0.0.0 Nov. 82 (New Agency Vice-President) .....Oct. 92 WHORE) no vcisccccsccizens Oct. 92 
Provident Bankers Insurance, Dallas (Lingle Agency Vice- a? *, Nov. 82 United Insurance, (Chicago 

(New Company) .................May 113 Southwestern Life, Dallas CHscte OGCOTA) 2. woccccccccccccs May 115 
Prudential, Newark Rr Te ..-May 114 United Services t ife, W axnington 

(Limits Group Activity) .......... July 69 Southwest Indemnity & Life, Dallas (Extends Elig bility REE Novy. &8 

(Aate New Department) .......... Oct. 91 (NOW TOMPARY) oo. nc cccccscorces June 95 (Offer Made for are Dec. 78 

(Officers Promoted) .......... . &2 Southwest Republic Life. Fort Worth United States Life, New York 

{Plans New Western Home Office) . Jan. 79 (New Executive Vice-lresident) ..Nov. 82 Liberalizes Auvency Contracts)...June 95 

(Mortgage ‘“Warehousing”) ....... . 72 Standard Life, Indianapolis (Package Selling of Group Plans) .Jan. 8 
Puritan Life, Providence (New. Minimum Policy) .......-. Sept. 100 Universal Life & Accident, Iullas 

(Bruce Promoted) ...............May 118 State Farm Life, Bloomington (Carlson Blected Vice-President) .May 115 
Pyramid Life, Little Rock (New Vice-President) .........+.++ Feb. 73 Universal Life & Accident, Jtloomington 

Adopts New Title) .............. Dec. 77. Sunland Golden Life, Cisco CO STS ho i05c cin careinocs0see July 70 
Reinsurance Company of America, Dallas (Change in Title) ................July 69 West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(Change in Control) .............3 May 114 Sun Life, Montreal New Dividend Scale) ........... -Aug. 88 
Republic National Life, Dallas (Interest on Deposits) ............ June 95 New Persistency Rater) ......... Dec, 78 

(Executive Appointments) ........ Feb. 72 (Actuarial ee Stile wear Feb. 73 West Texas Life, El Paso 

(New Vice-President) ............. Feb. 73 Superior Life, Florence err Nov. 8&8 
Reserve Life, Dallas (New Company) ..........eseeeeeed Aug. 82 Western American Life, Reno 

(New Vice-President) ............ June 94 (New Company) ............0+see0- Oct. 92 TIED. ..5s cessnecenssics May 115 
Rio Grande National Life, Dallas Teachers Ins. & Annuity, New York Western Fidelity J.ife, Fort Worth 

I foe ie no. 5'.40 46-6'0.0'9 00 Sept. 100 (Progress of CREF) .........c0 Sept. 100 (Reinsures Professional Life) ....June 9 
Ryukyus Life, Naha Tennessee Life, Housten Western Indemnity Life, Midland 

Ce a ree Aug. 82 Oo ee! eee Feb. 73 (New Company) ee eer May 115 
Security Benefit. Life, Topeka Texas Prudential, Galveston (Elects Vice |’ resident). baat aie June 95 

(Abrahams Elected President) ...July 70 (Elects Executive Vice-President) .Jan. 80 (General Offices in Houston) .....) Jov. 88 
Security Life & Accident, Denver Travelers, Hartford Woodmen Accident & Life, Lincoln 

iro 5béasscccec.can nce May 114 (New Vice-President) ......... --.-Dec. 78 Cr Se WECEROE) 120026 sc0secieces Ovt. 92 
Security Life, Macon (Te Amend CHOster) ....csccceseces an. 80 Woodmen Central. Lincoln 

Bi rrr rrr Oct. 91 Union Casualty & Life, Mt. Vernon (To Build New Il ©. Building)...June 96 

(Licensed in Louisiana) ...... .--May 114 
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: Three Nebraskans tell State Mgr. Roy K. Barnes 
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2 "It's easy with Franklin exclusives” 
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“On leaving the armed forces in March 1954 | did not intend to 
re-enter the insurance field. Then last June, | heard President 
Chas. E. Becker of the Franklin Life give the commencement ad- 
dress at Creighton University, and shortly after, | met you. It didn’t 
take long to convince me that | should sign a contract with the 
friendly Franklin and its kit of ‘exclusives.’ 

“Within sixty days from September 1, | was a proud member 
of the ‘Sixty Club’ with sixty-one sales and net first year earnings 
of $3,834. And | was a proud possessor of a beautiful gold watch 
presented to me as a member of the Sixty Club by the Franklin 
Life.” 


PETER A. LYCK 





“Due to an illness a few months ago my doctor advised me to 
‘slow down’—which I have done. Yet in spite of this | have in the 
period from September 1 to October 30 completed sixty sales 
for membership in the wonderful ‘Sixty Club.’ To say that | am 
happy would be a gross understatement. Without the terrific 
Franklin ‘exclusives’ it would have been impossible for me to 
continue as a full time agent in the life insurance business. 

“Naturally I was tickled to receive my Sixty Club gold watch— 
and even more tickled with the total first year commissions of 
$4,465. | don’t know when | have had so much fun—and | am 
most grateful for the wonderful home office cooperation, from 
President Becker on down the line, during the six years of my 
Franklin association. They always do things to make our lives 
and our families’ lives more interesting and more secure.” 


PAT J. BARTON 
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“My Sixty Club gold watch was presented to me at the home 
office. And | was delighted with the friendliness and courtesy 
extended by everyone, from President Becker to the young lady 
who conducted me on a tour of the building. It was a thrill | shall 
never forget. 

“| have totaled the commissions earned on my sixty-two sales 
and find that they add up to a tidy $3,200—a pretty fair income 
for sixty days effort.” 


ROBERT L. RUSSELL 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDEN 
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Al [_ 5 A COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
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The largest legal reserve stock life insurance co any in the U.S. devoted 





exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
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News 





FOR THE 
NEW YEAR... 











A COMPLETELY NEW LINE of Occidental 
Accident and Sickness policies, simply 


explained in... 


A completely new and improved A&S 
rate book, and made easy to sell by... 


A completely new array of Occidental’s 


effective sales promotion pieces. 


All of which promises new, higher A&S 
commission earnings for Occidental 
salesmen in 1955! 


“‘A Star in the West...’ 


ccidental 
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pANY 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
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W. B. STANNARD, Vice President ae 


““WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 





